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RED POLLED COW, NELLIES’ LADY, OWNED IN OHIO, WINNER OF MANY PRIZES—See Page 563 
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OUR FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 





Somebody WANTS TO BUY or Trade for Everything 
You May Wish to Sell or Exchange 





Someone Is EAGER TO SELL YOU Anything You May Want 
or Will Exchange Something You Don’t Want for Anything 
You Do Want 





BRING TOGETHER THESE PARTIES—All Who Wish to Buy, Sell or Exchange, 
and They Can Trade with Mutual Profit. Big Money Is toj[Be Made in Thiy 
Manner. Tie Cheapest, Quickest, Easiest, Most Reliable and Most Profitable 
Way to Do This Is Through Our “Farmers’ Exchange” Department of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist 


State herein whatever you may Wish to sell, buy or exchange. Your adver- 
tisement will be eagerly scanned by the 500,000 farmers or members of their 
families Who read American Agriculturist each week. Among this vast number 
are doubtless many who will be quick to buy what you have to sell, or can 
sell you whatever you need, or can trade for anything you may wish to ex- 
‘ nge, or can furnish you any information or supply any want you may 
desire. Sooner or later, occasionally or often, you probably wish to sell, buy 
or exchange 
Live stock, pure bred or grade. Books, pictures, luxurtes. s 

Cattle of any ler 5 Bees, honey or apiary supplies 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. Dogs, cuts or pet stock, 

Horses, mules or ee Ks. Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various Grain or seeds. ; 
breeds of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, “eeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. : 
pigeons, incubators, brooders or poultry Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, 
supplies. engines, etc. 

Sheep, wool, goats, ete. Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Crops of any kind. Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 


Riernens, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. tables, nursery stock. | 
Insecticides and fungicides Hielp wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 
Furniture or household goods, conven- Situatio:.s wanted in country or town, 
iences, heirlooms. Wants of any nature or description. 
The Cost of using our Farmers’ Exchange department is very slight— 
only 5 cents per word each week, to place your business before upward of 
500,000 of just the folks you want to reach. Count name, postoffice, initials, 
words or numbers each as one word, and remit a sum equal to 5 cents for 
each word for each insertion. The insertions may be one or two weeks 


Advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies from this office, but if you don’t want your full name to appear, 
use initials or your box number. Remit by postoffice or express money orders, 
bank check or registered mail. 


apart if you desire. 


Copy must reach us Friday to guarantee insertion following week. Cash 
must accompany all orders, as the amounts are so small, but should anyone 


desire to do more extensive advertising we will be pleased to open an account 
and give full particulars on request. FARMS OR LANDS FOR SALE or TO 
RENT, are not accepted in this department, but must be charged the regular 
advertising rate of 60 cents per line to go on another page; send us your de- 
scription of places for sale or to rent, and we will quote you just what it would 
cost. 


No Display or blackfaced type permitted in this department. Therefore a 


small advertisement is as noticeable as a large one. A small advertisement 
printed several times costs no more than a correspondingly large one printed 
only one week, and may pay better. Yet sometimes fuller description and 
a longer advertisement may be most profitable. A safe plan, if you haven't 
had experience, is to try a small advertisement, and tken go in larger or 
more frequently as you find it profitable. 

Our Guarantee insures the reliability of each advertiser in this depart- 
ment (read it, top of first column, editorial page). This makes it perfectly 
safe for our one hundred thousand subscribers to trade with. each other through 
this department. Should we ever find a swindler has used this department, 
we would follow him up relentlessly. Petty differences may perhaps arise be- 
tween the patrons of this department, and such are always adjusted. Thus 
an advertisement in our Farmers’ Exchange is SURE TO PAY, because our 
subscribers know that each advertisement put in it is reliable. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





Away Above Par. A Good Way to Advertise. 

A short time ago we did a little ad- : | 
vertising of Eggs-Kum in the Farmers In answer to your {nquiry, would say | 
Exchange column, and the results were | that the Farmers’ Exchange is just as 
eminently satisfactory; so satisfactory | good a way to advertise as any other 
in fact that it is our purpose shortly more expensive. I can say I have had 
to begin using it for advertising Rou- good results from it, because I have | 
pine and Beckoe stock food. As an ad- had nearly 100 ap;iications from Amer- i 
gp agp gece age a dell “ —_ ican Agriculturist. I am well satisfied. | 
American Agriculturist is away above [D. C. Voss, Gloucester, Mass. 
par.—[ Reliable Remedy Company, New 
York City. 


« — | 


Recommends It to Fancy | Made Some Good Sales. 
Poultrymen. | 


= am pleased to report that I made 

From what rat pe I —_ done | some good sales of poultry from my 
inder Farmers’ Exchange ; rican | ;, ; : - 

under Farmers’ Exchange in Americ little advertisement in the Farmers’ 


results have been very 
it to fancy 


Agriculturist the 
satisfactory. I recoanmend 





Exchange column of American Agricul- 





ADVERTISEMENTS 











It Has Never Faiied. 

I am pleased to tel) you that I have 
found the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American <Agriculturist very satis- 
factory. It has never.failed.—[Mary B. 
B. Brown, Delroy, Pa. 

Money Weill Invested. 

Our little advertisement in the Farme 
ers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist brought inquiries for 
Poland-Chinas from all parts of the 
country, many sales resulting. Con- 
sider it momey well invested.—[A. N. 
Wiseley, IXalida, O. 

LIVE STOCK. 
is 

10 BERKSHIRE PIGS. out of Fashion's Gem 65979 
Sired by Highclere Count 68339: farrowed Feb 6, | 
Also one sow, farrows Aug 6, aud few service boars, | 
thoroughbred and registered. J. Ex WATSON, Mar- | 
bledale, Ct 

POLAND CHINAS—Sunshine ~ Tekumseh blood, 
Spring pigs, mated, not akin. Service boars, © 
young sows bred to Lilinois 56797, the best bo 
Pennsylvania bh. H. ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa, 
WE HAVE large range and 8000 sheep. Can « 

5 er cent dividends r shares, $10 each 
Bark references OZARK LIVE STOCK COM 
PANY, 1000 Trude Building, Chicag 0, 

POLAND CHINAS—Large, smooth, fancy kind, 
Pigs in pairs not akin. Boars for service and sows 
bred (best breeding). B. H. ACKLEY, sy; z | 
Hill, Da. | 

a — } 

DON’ T buy Percheron or French Coach stallions . 



































poultrymen as a first-class advertising | turist. I will be with you again in the 
medium.—[Stephen O. Kent, Rowley, | fall.—[Rose Glen Poultry Farm, Hoo- 
Mass. | sick Falls, N Y. ‘ 


















| EGGS AND POULTRY. 
j} . THOUSANDS of choice fe 
| fertilit ! ‘ eg free B \\ I 
horns, $1 - ) fe $2.23: $4 10), \ 
| Wyandot Barred and Whiie Ply > 2 
1 $1.25 per $2 per 26; $4.50 pes 2 oF 2 
| Straight mixed Via alog ORCHARD 
FAKM POULTRY YARDS, M N 
FARMER'S ence ‘ES Egg f even } 
breeding T Wvandots, Plyn th R 
Rhode Island Reds, turkeys, ¢ ducks, pigeons, 
Addre MONRO BROS, Crant N J. 
CHOICE stock for sale W W i 
me th Re ks Brahmas, (C« i? I ( 
" ‘ ks and g ( $ ee, i’] 
TREE 2 (RM Box M, J u N J 
hi S--B Rocks M 
Mai I k, 75 I 
‘ ! Collie B. cY 
lx s I 
SINGLE COMB W Leg 
E 73 cents pe tting. S ig 
SULLIVAN, \ N J 
GAME FOWDsS—B 
mort f Fr ALF] ) 
G GRAHAM ( N ¢ 
30 RG Gs. R ( VW t I 
ante f ( L. DEY 
oa x 
] 
CHICKS t . a f 
i it P fie F. GRUN 
risonville, 11 
SINGLE COMB White Le 
each. H. C. BEEBE, Banne I 
50 see. RO KS B Fx 1 
NELSON BROS, I n, P 
PEKIN DUCKS—11 eggs, 3 F. i S. 
TI i. \ M 

















and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, | 
also imported Berkshire hogs. Ek. AKIN, Scil | MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
~ HOLSTEIN BULLS for sale, registered and ont | | FOR SALE a *, 1 4 apertts 
of prize winners, ready rvicc Prices reasou- | Qppep EVN Stach eS aU 
able, W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa, TT & BON mar, M 
LARGE IMPROVED York hive swine, Pigs of | ,,FOR SILOS and fixtures, write T. E. CROSs 
all ages, Registered stock. K. A. WATERS, Box | !" ; B US separate 
37, Albion, Erie County, Pa 1 
a . or: al MISCELLANEOUS. 
FOR SALE—Ayrs hive. bull calf, $15; heifer calf, | 
$25. From registered stock. h. BUTTERFIELD _ < 
CO, South Montrose Pa. | KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCT LABET The 
. arena est, lighte most sec e, € = Pi ‘ the 
“QUARANTINE IS OFF’’—Can now ship u cheapest, 1 lescription a i s F. H, 
choice (hester pigs, or Collie pups. PAINE, South | JACKSON, W este kK 
Randolph, Vt 
—_—— a ~ — — REW AR D f informat " est of J 
FOR SALE Re zis ‘tered Jersey show cow, 6 years ones, | Monmout N t n 
old, without fault, $75. A. G. WILSON, Bingham- | Ohio i818, is located LEMUEL MAGHA) 
ton, N Y. freehold, N J 
REGISTERED ‘Cteakes pigs weap, best strains CANNING business inforn f a 2-cont 
pairs not aki. FE. P. REGUR, ‘Ket hum’'s Corners, stamp, CC. WARFORD, Nev y 
N Y, 
——__—_— — - — — — BINDER TWINE—Farme 
CHOICEST quality recorded Shropshires. WIL- | AUGUST POST, Moult I 
LIAMS & LORD, Stonington, Ct 
—- IF ‘ wait € a 
HOLSTFIN-FRIFSIAN bulls, 2 to 12 months. 0. | terers \ others in the from M 
J GODF REY, Pennellville, ¥ Ind and e Miss ppi river w ard the P 
— —_——__-- fic coast, go int Farmers’ } ge department 
CHESHIR E igs , Brown Leghorn hens, $1. 8S. | of Orange Judd Farmer, publi at Marquette 
LITTLE , Clyde, N Sy. Bldg, Chicago, I price in O e J 1 Farr 
ae : —— . ——e—= | only ic per lf yu war a t Ne 
~ ENGLISH Rerkshires, C. M. “ABB E, ot 309 Broad- England rmral trade, the chea and Y effe 
way, New York. tive method is to pay 4e pe 1 f 
aOR ED advertisement in the Farmers’ Exct ed artT t 
HERFEFORDS, Dorsets. ARMSTRONGS, Lantz | of the New Ei 1 Home i S} 
Mills, Va. Mass. It is dit Orange J 
— - Farmer of ¢ ‘ € 
BERKSHIRE pigs, $5. RIX, Randolph, Vt. American Agri 
AGENTS WANTED. OUR HELP BUREAU. 
RELIABLE COFFEE agents. Efch pound in- Situati on Wanted 
cludes beautiful mounted picture. MLECTRAC —— 
COFFEE CO, Millers Falls, Mass. iARDENDR and far G s 
WANTED SALESMEN—Salary or commissi no. Sec Peat Pinte acne Bi 
Money every week. Special prices. THE HAW KS oe : 3 
NURSERY CO, Rochester, N Y. > he - 
‘ } bade \ \ 
$30 A WEPK and expenses to men with rigs to | ° a ; l 
introduce our Poultry Remedies. ORWON REM | AES cots oe : 
COr e Devt 20, Parsons, Kan. _ : | D y VI \ ; 
| WANTED-P it 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK | ; , t 
| It A t 
| RBROLSH I t t ] & § 
ANOTHER LIT Ni St Sry farmers’ pri . 
also Scotch Collies, WILLIAMS, Gelatt, Da | GARDENER rar wed 27 
tands ! ! il nM bra l 
FOR _ SALE—Scotch Collies. magnificently bred. | outdoor ! 4 EDWALD 
AL J. BI ENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis MESSETT, VW ‘ ork 
- | 
| GAR DE NI . hugh if 1 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. |, j : ; 
eed or hid CHARLES ‘ROND 8 ] 
SEED CORN—New York 8 State Flint, Pedig tid I N 
Leaming, 16 other Good see BING HAMTON S 
SEED CO, Binghamton, N Y. | Rept EWOR K W reo I - 
1,000,000 STRAWE ERRY plants. Prices low. Cat- | ferred 0 ; . »M N Y 
alog free. EDAR PARK FARM, Somerset, Mass, | 7!" gn - 
SBED BUCKWHEAT, Silver Hull, recleaned, $1 |) FARMER, single, all-round 
bushel, Sacks free. J. S. BULL, Cortland, N Y airy farn ‘ Vid ! pat tt n 
first q it t ference J. H \ 
STRAWBERRY CHECKS, $1 per 1000. W, | New Yorl 
BUNTING, Printer, Bishopville, Md. 3 > 
GARDENER, 1 ried 
ee ies tent: wages 1 lerate od ‘ Ale 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. W. B., I y NY 
——— MAN, middle-aged, und 
OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- | horses, : teady plac SCH 
Yjshed | 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, | ZER Rect t, New ¥ 
ressed calves, game, fruits, ete. E. B. WOoD- : a oa 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. | POSITION WANTED co farm. Can do all 
cereal eats »| of work on farm, Is good tear JOHN DIEtiN 
SHIP tatter, eges. berries, vegetables, potatoes, Pendlet Ont 
produce, etc, to EMPIRE GROCE RY CO, 5th ave 
nue _and State street, Troy, Y. Prompt returns H-lp Wan.ed. 
20 “YEARS’ experience; best market results ol 2 - 
tained for fruit and mod Tang AUSTIN & COCH WANTED —A good ielia fain to go to Mexico 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. to take position as assistant to manag of a} 
~— ——— tation. Must be married and wif must be ! 
"Way, straw, grain, seeds, poultry and ali produce, | housekeeper (ood opportunity f compe d 
Prompt returns. Established 59 years, GIBBS & | trustwerthy man, Address W, 1 LEWIS 120 
BRO, Philadelphia. | Liberty street, New York. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Summer Feed for the Dairy Herd—I. 


PROF Cc. B. LANE NEW JERSEY EXPER STA, 
HEN forage crops are depended 
upon entirely as food for the dairy 
herd in summer, it is a desirable 
plan to lay out the farm on paper; 
decide what crops should be 
grown; figure how much forage can be secured 
from each acre, allowing for drouths and other 
unfavorable conditions. He can then calculate 
the number of cows his farm will carry through 
the summer. 

It may seem, at first, a difficult matter to do 
this, but by studying thoroughiy the productive 
capacity of the farm for a number of years, 
the calculation can be made almost to a nicety. 
For example, on the New Jersey agricultural 
cellege farm, the plots devoted entirely to for- 
age crops will carry 3 1-4 cows per acre for six 
months from May 1 to November 1. Two and 
frequently three crops are grown upon an 
acre the same season. In this article I shall 
speak more particularly of the dairy herd that 
is fed entirely upon forage crops in summer, 





SUMMER FORAGE IN ORDER NAMED. 

We begin to feed our herd a half ration of 
green forage May 1, and in the course of a week 
green forage furnishes the entire roughage. A 
cow weighing 1000 pounds will utilize about 60 
pounds per day of the average forage crop, in 
addition to six to eight pounds of fine feeds, 
Rye is the first crop in the rotation, and while 
its food value is not as great as those which 
follow later, it is a valuable food in that it 
comes at a time when no other crop is avail- 


able. Wheat immediately follows rye. The 
yield is not usually as large as that obtained 
from the rye, but owing to its larger propor- 


tion of leaf growth, it remains succulent for a 
longer time and has proved an excellent forage 
for the middle of May. 

Alfalfa, our best perennial forage crop, is 
ready for cutting May 15 to 25. One acre on 
the college farm yielded annually an average 
of 22 tons for the four years following seeding. 
As green foragé or hay it serves an excellent 
purpose on a dairy farm in materially reduc- 
ing the need for purchased feeds. 

Crimson clover is one of our most useful 
crops from the standpoint of yield, composi- 
tion, cost and the ease with which it may be 
secured. It may serve as a pasture where soil- 
ing is not practiced, or be made into bay if cut 
when in early bloom. The crop is usually in 
the best condition for forage the first of June, 
Following the crimson clover, a mixture of red 
clover and alsike, or even red clover, alsike and 
timothy, has been used at the station with 
good results. This mixture affords a palatable 
forage and may be used from ten days to three 
weeks, depending upon the character of the 
plant mixture. 

One of our most serviceable crops is oats and 
Canada field peas. This supplies food when 
other crops are not available, unless large 
areas of alfalfa are sown. It may be seeded 
at intervals ranging from a week to ten days, 
making the crops follow in the order of their 
maturity. This crop also makes excellent hay, 
and while more difficult to cure than most hay 
crops, is not more so than alfalfa or crimson 
clover. , 

For general forage purposes no annual crop 
has been found to be superior to Indian corn. 
If quick-maturing varieties are grown, two 


For Week Ending May 23, 1903 


crops may be obtained in one season from the 
same area. One of the best varieties we have 
found for general soiling purposes is the Thor- 
oughbred White Flint. It grows very rapidly 
and branches from the base, three to five stalks 
being secured from one kernel. This variety 
has a large proportion of leaf and is very suc- 
culent. 

The various millets have an important place 
in the forage rotation, because they grow rap- 
idly, mature early and may be seeded at any 
time from May until August. The Japanese 
Barnyard millet has proved the most profit- 








SUMMER DAIRY FEED 
Cowpeas and kafir corn at New Jersey exper- 
iment station yield 12 tons per acre. 











able, the yield in some seasons reaching 13 
tons per acre. This crop is ready for feeding 
from 45 to 50 days after seeding. 

Cowpeas and soy beans possess many desir- 
able characteristics as forage and are very val- 
uable for midsummer feeding. They stand the 
drouth well and will thrive on light, poor soil, 
if an abundance of mineral elements are pro- 
vided. They also remain in condition for feed- 
ing for a longer time than most crops. Among 
the best varieties of cowpeas may be mentioned 
the Clay, Whippoorwill, Wonderful and Black. 
The Eureka and Green soy beans have proved 





No 21 


most profitable. A mixture seeded in July at 
the rate of one bushel cowpeas to one-half 
bushel kafir corn per acre proved an excellent 
crop and yielded 12 tons. The latest crop to 
be utilized for soiling is barley. It is not in- 
jured by light frosts and can be fed through- 
out October. The crop should be seeded about 
August 1 at the rate of two bushels per acre. 
{To be concluded.] 


casnaiaiatheadimaaiaites 
Celery Culture in Michigan. 
GEORGE C, BORCK, MICHIGAN, 





After the plants are set, some growers in the 
heavy producing sections of celery use a 
little nitrate of soda. It is applied in trenches 
2 inches deep and located as close to the plants 
as possible. While this may seem extravagant 
when the amount of stable manure first used 
is considered, it is exceedingly profitable, as the 
available nitrogen is applied to the plants be- 
fore the slower acting manure begins to fur- 
nish plant food. The nitrate gives the celery 
plants a quick start, and results in much earlier 
and better crops. 

The plants are cultivated once a week and 
oftener if this is necessary to keepthe soil loose. 
It is very desirable to loosen the ground between 
the plants. This may be done with the fingers 
or with some small implement. While this work 
is being accomplished, the soil is gradually 
drawn toward the plant, care being taken not 
to get any dirt into the heart of the young plant. 
By the time the celery is 8 to 10 inches high the 
soil is ridged 2 to 3 inches. Boards for bleach- 
ing are now put in position. They are 8 inches 
wide and 12 to 16 feet long and are held in place 
by pegs, or by a bent wire placed over the top. 

All commercial celery is bleached with boards, 
as this system requires less labor. Self-bleach- 
ing varieties, such as White Plume, are desira- 
ble, as the liability to rust is reduced to a 
minimum. Some growers set a few rows of 
green celery; as this variety keeps better and 
grows longer. After boarding the first crop, the 
second crop is planted between the rows of the 
first and some fertilizer is added to start the 
plants. 

In shipping the celery one man and two boys 
work together in the field.- The man pulls the 
bunches, one boy trims off the old and rusty 
leaves and the other cuts off the roots, leaving 
a long four to eight-sided point and also places 
the bunches in the box-or basket. These are 
taken to the washing sheds, where the bunches 
are washed and put up into packages of uni- 
form size, each package usually containing one 
dozen bunches of celery. Most growers grade 
into two grades, while some, with a large order 
trade, grade into three grades, using No 1 and 
No 2 for orders and No 3 for sale on the open 
market. In this way the crop is more profit- 
able than when only one grade is sold. After 
bunching the celery is packed into boxes with 
6x12-inch ends and 16-inch slatted sides. Form- 
erly boxes 10x12x16 were used, but these were 
too large for warm weather and much loss re- 
sulted. 

Reins on a Three-Horse Team—Put the reins 
on the outside hames and snap outside reins as 
usual. Snap the inside rein to the bit of the 
inside or third horse. Tie a light cord or strap 
from the bits of the outside horses to the har- 
ness of the middle horse. The horses are then 
not worried by the swinging of heads. In this 
way three horses drive just as well as two.—[B. 
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Personal Experiences with Corn. 


JI. H, PEACHEY, MIFFL!N COUNTY, PA. 


We practice a four-years rotation of corn, 
oats and barley, wheat, grass, the latter being 
principally clover. The soil is of limestone 
formation, but part of surface soil is flint and 
sandstone. The farm has been limed recently. 
We apply our manure to the sod intended for 
corn, beginning in September, and so far as 
practical, haul direct from stable to field. 
Plowing is done in the spring, as early as pos- 
sible, but not until ground is in good condition. 
We plow 6 to 7 inches deep, width of furrow 
being so regulated that it does not fall flat, but 
inclines upon the previous furrow. This greatly 
in aerating the soil. Such plowing is 
also important in the preparation of the seed 
bed, because it is more easily penetrated by the 


assists 


harrow tooth. 


soil for planting we use 
The spading harrow is gen- 
better like the dise har- 
our Our 
is the spring 
smoothing 
harrowed 

that we 
crop after 
Thor- 


In preparing the 
three implements. 
erally used first. We 
but it is not adapted to 
and principal implement 

finishing with the 

Our ground is thoroughly 
planting. We have learned 
prepare ground for a good 
It must be done before. 
the bed for corn 
well pul- 
getable matter 
drills 


row soil. 
second 
harrow, steel 
harrow. 
before 
cannot 
it is planted. 
preparation of 
deep harrowing, having 
and mixed with the v« 
in. Our is planted in 
srain at a place, 12 to 16 inches, rows being 
3 feet 4 inches apart. This gives better yield 
than in hills. We do not plant very deep and 
cover shallow. As the two principal things 
needed by the corn plant are heat and mois- 
the advisability of putting 
The plant 


ough seed 


means soil 


verized 


lowed corn one 
] 


ture, we do not see 


the seed so near the cold subsoil. 


will find moisture as it finds plant food, by 
going after it. 

The seed is gathered when corn is husked, 
earefully dried and securely kept during the 
winter. From this we select the amount of 
seed needed, and always iest before planting. 
This seems unnecessary, as we never lost a 
crop of corn from bad seed. We plant two 
varieties, a yellow and a white. Cannot give 
name of either. The vellow ripens ten days 


earlier than the white. For part of the crop we 
mix the equally planting. Thus 
we lengthen the time of pollenization, and have 
increased the yield perceptibly on several occa- 
sions. Our implement in cultivating the 
crop is the weeder, unless the ground has been 
compacted as to render it un- 
available. Then we the smoothing har- 
row. We _ begin corn comes up. 
We practice shallow and level cultivation, the 


seed before 


first 


so thoroughly 
use 


just before 


first operation with the cultivator being the 
deepest. We do not-cultivate corn to kill 
weeds alone, but to conserve moisture also. 


Root pruning is also injurious to the corn crop, 
particularly so in a dry season. 


I have had no experience with commercial 
fertilizers in growing corn. I shall experiment 
in a small way along that line this season, 
using two different brands. Concerning the 
yield per acre, it evidently is low compared 
with some sections of the country. I cannot 
grow successfully those large varieties of corn. 
Have tried it a number of times. Can grow 
large crops, but cannot mature the corn. 
Therefore | secure a smaller variety that is 
adapted to soil and climate, something that 
will mature and can be harvested latter part 


of October. Average yield for a number of 
years has been 55 to 60 bushels; part of crop 
occasionally making 75 to 80; average 
acreage being about 30. 
_ => 

Early Sowing is the best for mangels and 
turnips in Canada. 


STAPLE AND 








Western Methods with Field Beans. 
A. Ie RONELL, IOWA. 





Plow the ground some time during the first 
part of June and harrow immediately to pre- 
vent its becoming cloddy. After harrowing, 
leave for at least two weeks so as to give weeds 
a chance to start. Before planting, work thor- 
oughly with disk and harrow. If planting large 
quantities, use a common horse corn planter 
with a hand drop or drill attachment. The 
hills should be not to exceed 6 inches apart in 
the rows, or if drilled, the beans should be 
about 1% inches apart. Plant as shallow as 
possible and do not drag or disturb the ground 
in any way after planting, and before the beans 
are up. 

With favorable weather they will come up 
in three days and thus get ahead of the weeds. 
When they are about 4 inches high, cultivate 
with a cultivator having small shovels and 
open shields. Cultivate shallow, go close so as 
to allow the loose soil @ roll in around the 
beans, and cover up the small weeds which 
have by this time started in the rows. If this 
first cultivating is done carefully, there will be 
no trouble from now on, for the beans will 
soon completely shade the ground in the rows 
and keep all weeds out. It is generally not 
necessary to cultivate more than once, but if 
the season is rainy, two or even three times 
may be necessary; but if the first cultivating 
is done right, it will never be necessary to use 
a hoe or any other hand tool. 

For raising small patches in the garden 1 
would recommend planting with a common 
hand corn planter in hills 6 or 8 inches apart 
in rows 20 inches apart, and cultivating with 
au one-horse cultivator or hand wheel hoe. 
Beans so planted will ripen the middle of Sep- 
tember and will all ripen at once. 

HARVESTING BEANS EASILY. 

For quantities not to exceed an acre or two, 
the simplest way to harvest beans is to pull 
them by hand after they are thoroughly ripe 
and throw them in small piles in every third 
row, so as to leave room to drive between with 
team and wagon; they should be pulled in the 
forenoon or on cloudy days to prevent shelling. 


HARVESTING ON A LARGE SCALE. 

For harvesting large quantities, a simple de- 
vice for doing it with horses can be made as 
follows: Get a blacksmith to bind and fix an 


old plowshare so as to fasten it on one of the 
inside beams of a cultivator in such a manner 


that the-sharp corner will project in about 12 
inches and slope down a little. With this de- 
vice you can now drive astride the row and 
guide this cutter so as to run it under the bean 
vines and cut the roots, leaving the vines loose 
but not disturbing them enough to shell the 
beans. It is now an easy matter to take a 
common four-tined fork and go along and 
throw the beans in piles to dry as aforesaid. 


Ho 


Cranberries on Dry Bogs—Some growers 
scatter sand over their bogs, and some do not. 
The best Jands are those that can easily be 
flowed, though some small growers get a good 
many berries from savanna plots that cannot 
be watered, that is, shallow depths of muck cov- 
ered with turf and grass, but which contain a 
good deal of moisture except in the hot months 
of summer.——-[Henry M. Coburn. 


A Manure Spreader Saves Labor—It is my 
belief that any farmer, however skeptical, hav- 
ing once used a manure spreader would never 
be without one. My manure is drawn and 
spread in half the time it formerly took to do 
it. This is due to the time saved in unloading. 
With one man I have put out in one day 45 
loads and was not tired.—{M. Hanrahon, Chesh- 
ire County, N H. 


SPECIAL CROPS 








insuring Against Drouth. 





Some Important Catch Crops. . 


Catch crops can, be seeded on land which has 


produced an early crop of oats, rye, wheat, 
potatoes or garden truck. There are many 
desirable catch crops, the leading one is un- 
doubtediy corn. Some of the quick maturing 
varieties can be planted as late as the middle 
of July. They will produce a large amount of 


circumstances 
not 


corn ds a 


fodder and under 
will mature fairly 
however, to depend 
catch the grain it 
Rather thick, either 
drills, and when sufficiently mature or 


exceptional 


good sized ears. It is 


desirable, upon 


will produce. 


for 
sow it 


crop 
broadcast or in 


wWSst De 


fore it is hurt severely by frost, cut and use 
as hay. 

If the stalks are small, as they should be, 
it can be cut with a self-binder, or better still, 
with the ordinary corn binder. Allow it to 
cure well, then place in shock and a little later 
in stack. If the weather is at all favorable, 
the very best forage is secured and in large 
quantities. The ground should be well pre- 


pared, so that it will start quickly. The seed 
should not be covered very deep. say or 2 


inches. At this late date the weather is warm 
and if there is plenty of moisture rapid growth 
will result. 

MILLET. 
of the 


catch 


varieties 


Mil- 


In some sections any leading 


of millet excellent for crops 
lets are splendid for soiling, but are more cor 
for For this 
the finer 
Hungarian, and cut as soon as fully heade 


Do not allow the seed to ripen thoroughly, for 


are 


monly fodder. purpose 


choose 


grown 


some of small, sorts, such as 


d out. 


at that stage the stalks are woody and the 
feeding value somewhat impaired. Any rich 
soil is excellent for millet, swamp or slough 
land being especially desirable. Fairly good 
crops can be grown om clay land but soils full 
of humus are the best. 

Give the seed bed thorough cultivation with 
plow, harrow and cultivator and see that all 
the clods are thoroughly broken up. Sow 
broadcast, or with a drill, covering the seed 
slightly, using two to four pecks to the acre. 
More seed is required on wornout land than 
on a dark, rich soil. About two months art 


required for the majority of seed, consequently 
this crop can be planted up to the latter part 
of July, or sometimes August, 
provided the season is fairly moist and warm. 
If a run the 
the seed is put in, it is very desirable. Planied 


even well into 


roller can be over ground after 


in rows, the only cultivation necessary will be 


harrowing with some light harrow. such as a 
weeder or a slant tooth harrow. 
STOCK PEAS. 


This valuable, in that it 
not only furnishes a large supply of forage. but 
is excellent for increasing the nitrogen supply 
of the land. As a general rule, 
more desirable for localities south of 
tude of central Illinois and the 
peas for all the country north. 
peas have been grown successfully as far north 
as Minnesota and field peas as far south as 
southern Illinois. Peas do best on a l, 


erop is especially 


are 
lati- 
field 
cow- 


cow peas 
the 
Canadian 
However, 


rich soi 


but as they are very important in renovating 
wornout land, sow them on this kind if you 
have it. If the land is very poor it will pay 


to add some kind of a fertilizer, as this will 
increase the ability of the crop to draw nitrogen 
from the air. 

Prepare the soil very carefully. If it 
a crop of potatoes or garden truck of any kind, 
a disk and ordinary harrow are sufficient for 
preparation. If it comes after a of oats, 
for example, the plow must be used. Sow the 
seed broadcast or with a drill, using from two 


follows 


crop 














to six pecks to the acre. The field should be 
harrowed just before the sprouts appear above 
the ground and if seeded in rows a light cul- 
tivator can be used once or twice. However, 
if the soil is in fine condition and the weather 
at all reasonable, the peas will soon cover the 
ground and prevent a growth of weeds. 
They can be pastured with sheep, or can be 
cut and used for forage. Both cow and Cana- 
dian peas are excellent for growing in connec- 
tion with a crop of corn. They can be seeded 
between the corn rows, just before the last 
cultivation. They grow up, supplying a large 
amount of fodder for stock turned into the 
corn field after husking, or they can be plowed 
under for fertilizers. 
SOY BEANS. 
Soy beans are also excellent for catch crops 
and should be given just about the same treat- 
ment as They grow in a more up- 
right position than cowpeas and for this reason 
farmers. They 
cut and cured as forage. 


cowpeas. 


are preferred by some can be 
pastured, or 
RAPE. 

This is undoubtedly of the best catch 
crops, as it will start readily at any season of 
the year, and furnish a large amount of green 
feed for sheep or hogs. This is an annual and 
must be seeded every year. As a catch crop it 
land prepared for 
this purpose or can be seeded between rows of 
kafir or kinds broadcast 
at the rate of three or four pounds to the acre. 


one 


can be sown on especially 


other of corn. Sow 


ORCHARD AND MEADOW 





be prepared very carefully and as fine as pos- 
sible. Sow the seed broadcast at the rate of 
one to two pounds to the acre. Ordinarily on 
very mellow soil a light roller will furnish all 
the covering necessary, but if thought desirable 
a weeder can be run over the field and the seed 
covered in that way. 

The value of the turnip crop will depend much 
upon the character of the season. If quite dry, 
there will be some difficulty in getting a good 
stand, but during an ordinary season they will 
grow and produce large crops before freezing 
weather. Turnips are excellent for seeding on 
newly broken sod. They seem _ especially 
adapted as they grow with great rapidity on 
new, rich land and are first-class for inducing 
the rotting of the sod. Sheep may be pastured 
on turnips. They will eat out the roots and 
most of the tops. 


————_~_> 
Splendid Hudson Valley Apple Orchard. 
HENRY D. LEWIS, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N Y. 
In response to an inquiry from American 


Agriculturist would say that the orchard we 
conduct at present was started on a small 
scale by my grandfather about 100 years: ago. 
Many of the Newtown Pippin trees set at that 
time by him are still bearing good crops. The 
homestead farm was purchased by my great- 
great-grandfather in 1755 and has been in pos- 
session of our family since. My father, 
who owns the farm at present and who is the 


ever 
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We have sprayed systematically for ten years, 
using up to this time a hand power pump. 
We have this season used a gasoline power 
spraying outfit. Our acreage Was growing too 
large for hand power. Though we have as yet 
found no San Jose scale we usually have more 
or less scurfy anl oyster shell scale, which 
have been eradicated by the 20% mechanical 
emulsion of crude petroleum applied early in 
April. Have never injured a tree with this 
material at this strength. We have also stuck 
to paris green in connection with bordeaux, 
using plenty of lime. 

Last season we marketed 4600 barrels of 
apples and sold 30 tons of cider apples. The 
crop netted about $7000. Much actd phosphate 
and potash are bought through the New York 


. fruit growers’ association at a very reasonable 


rate. We use considerable barnyard manure 
and turn under green crops for nitrogen. Most 
of the fruit is exported, but we find some call 
for fancy stock in the New York murket: sold 
600 barrels of Newtowns just as they came from 
the trees in open headed barrels in New York 
last fall for $4 per barrel. We made it a rule 
to give the orchard back in fertilizer, improved 
facilities, nursery stock, etc, one-third of all 
the net proceeds. We believe this pays, and 
in fact, the general appearance of the trees 
proves to us conclusively that it is a profitable 
investment. 


Se eae ew 
Ramie Culture Not Progressing—There is 
absolutely nothing new in ramie culture in the 

















SOME NEW YORK APPLES FROM THE HUDSON VALLEY 


Were shown at the Poughkeepsie meeting of the New York fruit growers’ association last 


belonging to J. N. 


fertilized, properly cultivated and the fruit 


Some people larger amounts, but this is 
not only the Dwarf Essex 
variety, as no other kind seems to succeed well 
in the middle west. The seed can be procured 
of almost dealer. In new countries rape 
newly upturned sod. It 


use 


necessary. Use 


any 
seems to 
any further 
first-class con- 


is sown on 
catch 
attention. It 


and grows without 
puts the land in 
dition for crops next year. 

While some farmers have cut rape and used 
it as a soiling crop, it seems to be most satis- 
factory as a pasture plant for hogs and sheep, 
although hogs and cattle eat it quite readily. 
the heavier animals the 
plants by treading on them. During a favor- 
swine and hogs can be 
turned into a rape pasture and allowed to re- 
main until have all eaten. 
They are then turned out into another field and 
the rape plants begin growth again. This 
process can be repeated until frost kills the 
plant, and as it takes a hard freeze to com- 
pletely destroy it, a large amount of fodder can 
from a field of rape. It can be 
seeded any time in May, June, July, August or 
early September. . 


rapidly 


However, destroy 


able senson, 


sheep, 


the leaves been 


be secured 


TURNIPS, 


Fall turnips can be grown on every farm, as 
they can be seeded after harvest on rich land. 
They grow late in the season and where sheep 
are kept are very desirable. The soil should 





Lewis & Sons in Dutchess county, 


N Y. A gasoline engine is 


winter; 
used during the spraying season, the orchard is well 


were grown on Orchard Hill farm 


is picked and graded in a most careful manner. Most of the fruit is sent abroad. 

senior member of the firm of J. N. Lewis & -southwest. Speaking of this section, I would 
Son, under which name all our fruit is say that the cultivation of the plant has been 
shipped, has increased the orchard consider- almost discontinued on acount of the absence 
ably. During the past ten years we have had of a machine for economically decorticating it. 


practical charge of the place and have doubled 
our acreage. 

At present we have 4000 apple trees, of which 
about one-half are bearing. We have 
1000 pear trees and 250 plum trees and about 
500 peach trees. Newtown Pippins are our 
specialty and about planted to 
this variety. We were granted a silver medal 
at the Pan-American for the exhibit 
of Newtowns. For some time I have 
buying from the most reliable the 
best obtainable of Greenings, and 
some other strong growing varieties and after 
four or five years top-working them to New- 
town selected scions from trees that are most 
vigorous and give most excellent fruit. I leave 
a good many of the original trees, as from one 
year wth another in this section there are no 
better paying apples than the Spy and Rhode 
Island Greening. 

For this section I think Newtowns, Greenings, 
Baldwins and Spys, with a good number of 
Gravensteins for early use, are as good a selec- 
tion of varieties as can be made. In case of 
the Newtown Pippin, on account of its delicate 
foliage and slow growth, it is muth the hardest 
apple to grow to perfection. Unless they are 
given the best of care, they should be let alone. 


also 


one-half are 
best 
been 
nurseries 


trees Spys 


During the past two or three years several new 
machines have appeared upon the scene, and 
have been withdrawn without public trial. If 
a suitable machine could be obtained, it would 
be an easy matter to induce farmers to go into 
the cultivation of ramie. Until that time it is 
useless to grow the plant, and therefore all ef- 
forts along the agricultural line of this plant 
have been discontinued.—[Prof W. C. Stubbs, 
louisiana Experiment Station. 


Moisture Stored in the Soil seems to do the 
crops more good than when it falls as rain dur- 
ing the growing season. This indicates that it 
it desirable to get the ground thoroughly moist 
and then cultivate it so as to conserve this 
moisture. 


Sweet Pea Fields in Canada were kept com- 
paratively free from lice by spraying with a 
solution prepared by soaking ten pounds of 
tobacco leaves and dissolving two pounds of 
whale oil soap in one barrel of water. 


Sheep Manure on sugar beets increases the 
yields over deep stable manure and does not 
decrease the percentage of purity of sugar. 
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Farmers and the New Milk ( mpany. 
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The people’s pure milk company, with 
iffices in New York city, to which at- 
tention was called last week, has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York, with an authorized capitalization 
f£ $25,000,000, of which $10,000,000 is 
iuthorized to be issued as preferred 
stock and $15,000,000 as common stock. 
That the promoters evidently mean 
business is shown by the fact that it 
was necessary for them to pay the 
<tate $12,500 for their charter. 

Some of the incorporators personally 
have good financial standing. The lead- 
ers of the organization are John C. 


Kelly, president of the Eighth Ward 
bank of Brooklyn, ,and alse president 
of the National meter company: Leroy 
W. Baldwin, president of the Empire 
trust company, Byron A. Brooks, Eu- 
gene Pitou, John «. Kelly, Jr, Lewis 
H. Nash, Ezra S. Tuttle, Byron Brooks 
ind James L. Bennett. The latter gen- 
tleman has for many years been the 
attorney at the New York end of the 


line for the five states milk producers’ 
ussociation. The of the new 
company are as President, 
iMzra S. Tuttle: vice-president, John C. 
Kelly, Sr: «and Byron A. 
Brooks. 


It is the 
build depots in New 
for pasteurizing and 


officers 


follows: 
secretary, 
purpose of this company to 


York and vicinity 
Clarifying milk. 


They intend to furnish the consumer 
as pure an article as is possible where 
modern sanitary methods are used, 


both at the preducing and distributing 
noints. It is their intention to have 
inspectors in the various rural! districts 
ind conduct the operations on a thor- 
uughly up-to-date sanitary basis. The 
company already has options with the 
‘armers on a daily supply of 14,000 cans 
of milk, covering various routes in New 
York state. 

It is no secret that the company is 
heing formed for the handling and dis- 
tribution of milk, according to plans 
long ago formulated and advanced by 


the F S M P A. The executive com- 
inittee of the association have held 
several conferences with the incor- 
porators of this concern in behalf of 
farmers. Last week Pres Ira L.. Snell 
ind Messrs Latimer and Aiken were 
in New York carefully looking into 


They are doing everything 
to adjust matters in the 
producers. It is the in- 
committee of 


the matter. 
in their powe1 
interest of the 
tention of the 
the five association to call a 
meeting in the near future when this 
matter will be laid before them for final 
action. 
In the 


executive 


States 


should not 
until 


meantime farmers 
commit themselves to any 
they hear the report of their officers 
and executive committee. The com- 
pany certainly has the opportunity, if 
wisely managed, of bringing about re- 
forms in the milk business favorable 
to both consumer and producer, and 
by careful, economic business measures 
should be made to pay a fair return 
on the actual capital invested. 


course 
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Fireworks in the Cotton Market. 





The sensation of the hour in farm 
products is the violent May advance in 
the price of cotto. One day last week 


spot cotton at New York touched $11.42 
July delivery $11, and for August 
$10.78. Top prices showed an advance 
of 3% cents per pound, or $17.50 per 
bale, since November 14, 1902, the low 
day, The advance, accompanied — by 


sharp price reactions, has been due al- 
most wholly to speculative operations, 
Strong interests secured control of the 
New York market and this was ex- 
tended in a degree to New Orleans and 
Liverpool. Operators who had earlier 
in the sold cotton at a certain 
price for later delivery, found them- 
selves unable to buy enough to cover 
their contracts, and were forced to bid 


season 


the market to the very high level 
named. It should be noted that the 
unusually high prices are for cotton 


to be delivered from the old crop. New 
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crop deliveries are appreciably lower, 
with September around 9@9% cents and 
early winter deliveries 8% cents. Stocks 
of cotton at New York city are accu- 
mulating, and may be used to break the 
badly congested market. 

The legitimate trade situation is not 
considered favorable to present high 
prices for spot cotton. Manufacturers 
buy just as little as possible, claiming 
they cannot turn out finished goods 
except at great loss. They maintain 
that cotton at 7 cents would just about 
furnish a profit at the current price of 
cotton goods. One season with another, 
cotton at this time of year has been at 
just about 7 cents for new crop de- 
liveries, compared with 8%@9% above 
quoted. Stated differently, middling 
upland cotton has sold recently about 
2 cents higher than a vear ago, while 
the price of print cloths was % cent 
per yard lower than then. 

Meanwhile the movement of cotton 
continues healthy, exports since Sep- 
tember 1, 6,363,000 bales up to May 14, 
against 6,042,000 bales same period one 


year earlier. The world’s visible sup- 
ply of cotton at the middle of May 
is considerably short of one and two 


years ago, but larger than in 1900. Re- 
cent government crop advices intimate 
that, while the weather has been rather 
poor, nearly the whole of the cotton belt 
has received abundant rainfall, and the 
growth of cotton is now progressing 
satisfactorily. The crop as a whole is 
generally much later than usual. 
asec eiealeeiti 


May Help Export Cattle Trade—Re- 
cent foreign advices indicate that a 
large number of Argentine caitle ard 
sheep have arrived at Cape Town bal- 
ly infected with foot and mouth dis- 
ease. The opinion prevails in London 
that this will be followed by the re- 
imposition of the British embargo on 
Argentine cattle. Shipments of live 


cattle from Argentina to England have: 


not been permitted for a long time 
until recently. Should this exclusion 
again go into effect it is easily pos- 
sible that our own export trade in 
meat animals, already important, will 


be further enlarged. 





Flaxseed Moving at Lower Prices— 
A large area is practically assured. Flax- 
seed has been ruling considerably lower 
than the general average of the past 
three or four years, yet by no means 
approaching the low level of 1895. Prices 
have the 
latest crop freely, but 
flax is always a the Dako- 
tas, Minnesota, ete, and ultimate 
acreage will depend somewhat upon the 
disposition of crop breadth in the 
spring wheat territory. 


gone off 20 to 30 cents since 
began to 
favorite in 
the 


move 





The Condition of Winter Rye was 
placed at 93.3 May 1 by the govern- 
ment crop report, compared with 97.9 
April, 83.4 one year ago, and 88.4, the 
mean of the May averages of the last 
ten years. New York stood 88, Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan each 94, these 
three states containing 56° of the total 
winter rye acreage in the country. 





The English Duty on Grain, to come 
off July 1, is opposed by numerous 
agricultural societies. This opposition 
Was rather unexpected, and took form 
in a meeting of the associated cham- 
bers of agriculture at London, a large 
assemblage passing resolutions strong- 
ly condemning the removal of the duty. 
It is not believed the protest will have 
any effect. 





IT watch for the coming of American 
Agriculturist as for a deur friend be- 
cause it has helped me in many ways. 
Many articles from the pens of prac- 
tical men have been like clean cash in 
my pocket. From its pages we get the 
experience of those who have labored 
for years in field and garden and they 
have been good enough to give us the 
benefit of their knowledge. These are 
men of unselfish natures and T feel in- 
debted to them, as no doubt do many 
others, and I want in some wdy to let 
them know it.—[James Turner, Craw- 
ford County, Pa. 
















Feeding Experience with Young Chicks. 








Chicks should not be fed for 24 hours 
after they are hatched, Then they 
should be fed four times a day on 
bread crumbs, boiled eggs mashed with 


shells and all, grit, chopped onion, 
lettuce or dandelion leaves, etc. After 
three or four days johnny cake may 
take the place of bread crumbs. When 


two weeks old give a little wheat once 


a day. They should have water in 
dishes so.arranged that they cannot 
get into it with their feet. If kept in 


a brooder care should be taken to have 
room enough to prevent crowding. Give 
chicks plenty of exercise and let them 
have free range if possible.—[B. W. 
Hawley, Wyoming County, N Y. 

I can push my chicks and get them 
ready for market by baking corn bread 
for them, feeding curd, wheat screen- 
ings and giving them plenty of fresh 
water or milk to drink. I have the 
corn ground, not as fine as for house 


use, and make a regular johnny cake. 
The cracked corn is better for young 
chicks, moistened with milk, salted 
slightly and soda added, if one does 
not wish to bother to bake it.—[Mrs 
J. L. Englike, Columbia County, Wis. 

The first thing I give my young 
chicks is sand and water. When 24 
to 36 hours old I feed them coarse 


corn or speltz meal mixed to a crumbly 
dough with raw eggs, milk or water. 
Later they are fed millet seed, wheat 
screenings or the broken kernels re- 
moved from grain cleaned for seed. 
I feed but little soft mushy food and 
keep sand, gravel or old mortar near 
them all the time.—[N. S. French, La 
Moury County, N D. 

The trough shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration is used by Prof Gowell 
of the Maine experiment station. He 
raises several hundred chickens each 
year and this trough is the result of 
many years of trial and experience. It 
is about 1 foot high, 6 inches wide and 
of any length desired. <A 2-inch strip 
at the top and bottom provides a place 


for the lath and also strengthens the 
trough. The lath are placed about 2 
inches apart and serve to keep the 


chicks from soiling the food. The cover 
is hinged with strap leather hinges. 


Late Ducks Are Cheaply Grown. 


MRS T. C. CUMMINGS. 
The early hatched ducks that are 
ready for market in May bring the 


best price, but those hatched later, al- 
though they do not sell for as much per 


pound, are more cheaply grown  be- 
‘ause bugs, grasshoppers and green 
stuff become more plenty. I never have 
any trouble raising my ducklings. The 
Pekin ducks are the largest of the 
duck family and the most popular. 


They will lay more eggs in a year than 
many hens, as she will lay nearly every 
day from February until September or 
October. During this season a drake 
should be kept for every five ducks, 

Ducks are quite free from vermin and 
most of the ills that chickens are heir 
to. Although they like water, a pond 
is not necessary for them. Give them 
plenty of drinking water; they like to 
souse in their bills, ‘which become 
clogged up. They require dry roosting 
places. If there is running. water near 
their food supply is greater, as they 
like the water weeds, snails, ete; but 
on the other hand, there is more or 
less loss from turtles. Ducks do not 
require as much grain as chickens, but 
should have more coarse bulky food. 
They are very fond of many weeds, as 
pigweed, ragweed, plantain and purs- 
lane. They greatly relish a morning 
feed of boiled carrots, beets, turnips 
or potatoes, thickened with bran. 

One year the grasshoppers threat- 
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ened to destroy all vegetation in our 
garden and meadows. We raised all 
the ducks we could and let them grow 


fat on the hoppers and weeds. I never 
saw anything grow faster than they 


did, and they exterminated the trouble- 


some insects completely. Too much 
sunshine is not good for ducks. If 
they can have the run of an orchard 
or wood lot, it just suits them. The 


eggs of the Pekin duck are quite large 


and eight or nine are enough for the 
average hen to cover. These hatch in 
four weeks and usually a large per 
cent of the eggs prove fertile. 

Before the little ducklings feather 
out they are as tender as little tur- 
keys, and they should not be allowed 
to run in the wet grass too soon or 
left out in the rain. Their drink 
water at this tender age should always 


be tepid, or the chill taken off, to avuid 
cramps. They need warm coops, as they 
hen to 


soon grow too large for the 

cover them. Ducklings will grow much 
faster if allowed to roam around d 
ing the day and catch the bugs } 
eat the wild grasses and weeds The 
relish finely-minced meat scraps \ 
good feed for ducklings is made of t 
parts wheat bran to one part easel 


ground oats and corn, mixed with s« 


milk. Mix it quite thick until it cru 
bles. After a few weeks a large p: 
of their food may be the vegetil 
mentioned. 
= 
Management of Brooder Chickens. 
E. T. G., NEW YORK 





Given a good, easily regulated brood- 
er and chickens hatched all appu) 
alike, it is still to the inexperie) 

a source of astonishment and no 
perplexity that within a few d 
generally by the third, there is not ] 


a difference in growth. As the days 
go on through the first two weeks it is 


evident some of the chickens are fail- 
ing seriously. You can hardly notice 
any growth, their wings grow faste 
than their tail feathers bad symp- 
tom. What is to be done? They 1 
something that must be supplied It is 
then best to separate them into two 
classes. Sort out the weakly ones | 
place in another broode1 ing espre- 
cially that they are kept dry, 

grit in their food, are fed 


plenty of 
regularly and not too often; four t es 
a day is enough. 


It is of great importance to keep 


brooders dry. Use newspapers 01 
broode} floors, fresh twice a day 
first. Later the chicks will be out ? 
the ground most of the time during 


the day, only running in for their meals, 
which it is better to 
making it an matter to get them 


indoors, 


serve 


easy 


under shelter in any sudden emer- 
gency. They soon learn to go in and 
out themselves as they would run wu)- 
der the old hen. The novice will be 
tempted to keep the brooders” tvo 
warm. After the first day the lamp 
should be turned low, just warm 
enough to keep the chicks from hud- 


“ling on each other. 

A very good litter which should cover 
the floor of the brooder and be renewed 
every day, is grass seed and fine hay 
chaff found under the hay in the birh. 


Almost from the first, the chickens 
must be supplied with some animal 
food. A good way to obtain it is to 
turn over with a spade a small part 


of tre ground about the brooders ea h 
day, bringing worms to the surface. 
As to food, give wheat screenings 0! 
a day, fine cracked corn and for 
the other two (after the first 
month, three meals a will suffice) 
a cake made of corn ang wheat 
middlings in equal mixed 
with sour milk and a little soda, bak d 
for about an hour, when it crumbles 
fine and dry. 


ce 
once, 
meals 

day 
meal 
quantities 
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Guernscy Breeders in Annual Session, 


The American Guernsey cattle club 
celebrated its 25th anniversary in New 
York city last week. Some of the 
original founders of the society were 
present. There were 40 regular dele- 
gates and 388 represented by proxies. 
Among those who took part in the 


ex-Gov Hoard of Wis- 
Higgins of Dela- 
Philadelphia, R. 
Jersey, Francis 
Bowditch of 


discussions were 
ex-Senator 
Wood of 
of New 
N. I. 


consin, 
ware, George 
B. Lsamenneney 
Sha W of Boston, 


Massachusetts, Harry Yates of Buffalo, 
N Y. E. T. Gill of New Jersey, G: B. 
Tallman of New York, Sidney Fisher 
of Ottawa, Can, and other promi- 
nent breeders. The principal business 
of the day was the report of the sec- 


retary, William H. Caldwell of Peter- 
boro, N H. He briefly reviewed the 
history of the organization for the past 
remembering especially the 
work done by the who laid 
the foundation of the club in February, 
1878, 

The number of 
recorded during the year 
Bulls 703, cows 1182, 


2 years, 


pioneers, 


entries and transfers 
were as fol- 
a total of 


low $s: 


1885 for the year, in addition to 1659 
transfers. This is the largest number 
of transfers in any single year in the 
history of the organization and the 
largest total registration with one ex- 
ception, Which was 1925 in 1902. The 


be hereafter levied on each new impor- 
tation. During the year 51 head have 
been brought over by representative 
breeders. The membership has _ in- 
creased during the year by an addition 


of 16 names. Since the foundation of 
the club 232 membership certificates 


have been issued. At present there are 
167 names on the list, 

Three local 
organized and 
club and steps are being 
fect one in Michigan. 
tion is on a good financial basis, its 
assets being placed at $8,166.15, with no 
liabilities. The receipts during the past 
year from all sources amount to $6937, 
with a cash balance from last year of 
$931, making a total of $7868. The total 
expense during the year was $7267, leav- 
ing a balance of $682 in the treasury 


associations have been 
incorporated with the 
taken to per- 
The associa- 


May 1, 19038. The estimated expenses 
for 1903 and 1904 have been placed at 
$7000. 

The resolutions passed were as fol- 
lows: To be set aside for the associa- 
tion to use at the St Louis exposition 
$500; that the application and certifi- 


cate fee be raised to $10, as noted 
above; to strike out conditions and re- 
quirements for the advance register, the 
matter referring to special prizes to 
take effect this year; and proper reso- 
lutions as permanent records on the 
death of members during the year. 
The following officers were elected: 





" 











FEED TROUGH USED BY PROF GOWELL OF MAINE 


See 


and usefulness of the 

shown by the _ increased 
amount of clerical work necessary on 
the part of the secretary and the calls 
for information. The records of 114 
cows have followed and entered 
during the year. These are located in 
States from Massachusetts to Wiscon- 
sin, 

The reports of these animals have 
been carefully verified and checked by 
experiment station officers so that there 
could be no question about the results.- 


popularity asso- 


Clation is 


been 


Sec Caldwell said to bring for- 
ward 40 official records, such as have 
been recorded the past year, is a great 
credit to the breed and goes a consid- 


erable ways in the public eye to estab- 
lish the capabilities of Guernseys. To 
accomplish the work necessary to carry 


on the advanced register, it was sug- 
Sested and recommended that a fee for 
admittance to the register be placed 
at $10 for each animal. Of this $2 
must accompany the application and 
the remaining $8 must be paid when 
the certificate is issued. This ‘was 
approved and ordered. 

The policy of the club has been to 
encourage importation as much as pos- 


sible. The bringing over of blood from 
the original source to mix with home- 
bred stock undoubtedly strengthens the 
breed. The club has been to consider- 
able expense heretofore in getting de- 
tails and papers relative to imported 
Stock. In view of the expense it was 
Suggested that a fee of $10 per head 


article on feeding chickens, 


opposite page. 


Codman of Brook- 
A. J. Cas- 


President, James M. 
line, Mass; vice-presidents, 
sett of Philadelphia and Sidney Fisher 
of Ottawa; secretary-treasurer, Wil- 
liam H. Caldwell of Peterboro, N H; 
executive committee, Charles L. Hill 
of Wisconsin and W. A. Hoard of Wis- 
consin, to take the place of N. K. Fair- 
bank, deceased. The meeting adjourned 
and sat down to their regular annual 
luncheon. After this feast was over 


the members were photographed for 
American Agriculturist, but unfortu- 
nately, owing to insufficient light, the 


picture is not strong enough for repro- 
duction and publicat ation. 


Prize Winning Red Polled Cow. 


The splendid Red Polled cow, Nellie’s 
Lady (12715), shown on the frontispiece, 
is the property of Frank Hartline of 
Tuscarawas county, O. She is nine 
years old and weighs, when in fair 
flesh, about 1400 pounds. Her long list 
of premiums includes many first prizes 





won at state fairs, among them first 
prize at the Ohio fair in 1901, first at 
Michigan and New York in 1901 and 
1902. At the International live stock 
show in Chicago in 1902 the fourth 
prize in the farmers’ cow class was 
awarded to her. Her steer calf stood 


third in his class at the same show. 
When exhibited it was nine months old 
and weighed 790 pounds, 


Nellie’s Lady is the dam of Tim 
(8832), the head of Mr Hartline’s herd, 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





Her record for 280 days is 7649 pounds? 
of milk and 305 pounds of butter. While 
being prepared for show purposes she 


and 
little 
she 
the 


and oats, 
mixed a 


was fed ground corn 
bran, with which was 
stock food. During the summer 
was in pasture. During winter 
roughage is mostly corn stover. The 
cattle in this herd are grained, morn- 
ing and evening, both ‘winter and sum- 
mer, the ration during the latter sea- 
son being comparatively light. The 
cattle are kept in the stable at night 
and during bad weather, the remain- 
der of the time having the freedom of 
the barnyard or pasture, according to 


the season. 
— ——2 


Calf Scours is not indigestion, but is 
an infectious disease, and due to the 
infection through the navel. When the 
navels of newly born calves or colts 
are thoroughly cleansed or tied as soon 
after birth as possible it is always cer- 
tain to materially reduce the mortality. 
In districts where this treatment has 


been given a thorough trial it has 
proved very valuable. It is not neces- 
sary for anyone to lose calves. It took 


a long time to convince the stockmen 
that the infection took place through 
the navel, and that thorough disinfec- 
tion and sanitary measures would re- 
duce the loss. After this.s method has 
been in vogue for any length of time 
the disease practically becomes un- 
known.—[Dr A. T. Peters, Nebraska. 





Dimensions of a Creamery—It is 
rather difficult to give the dimension of 
a creamery to suit all conditions. How- 
ever, there is this fact to be borne in 
mind: The working rooms of a creamery 
should be built small, eompact and con- 
venient, in order to save labor in keep- 
ing the creamery clean. As an approx- 
imate estimate I should say that a 
creamery handling milk from 400 to 
600 cows should contain from 900 to 1200 
square feet of floor not including 
coal space and store room.—[Oscar Erf, 
University of Illinois. 


space, 


Partial Paralysis—F. B. P., 
York, had a sow that was taken sick, 


had no use of her hind legs, 
eat and died in 48 hours. 
the disease and treatment? 
common disease among sows. In such 
cases give two ounces castor oil and 
two drops croton oil at a dose. After 
the physic operates give 15 drops oil 
of gaultheria and two drops fluid ex- 
tract of nux vomica at a dose in a lit- 
tle milk twice a day. 


What was 
This is a 





Thumps are caused by too much feed 
and too little exercise. Keep the brood 
sow on short rations for a week and 
let the young pigs out of doors on 
pleasant days. 


Young Pigs grow fxstest and make 
cheap pork on a clover pasture, sup- 
plemented with skimmilk, one-third 
corn meal and two-thirds wheat mid- 
dlings. 





Cool the Milk as soon as possible 
after drawing it from the cow. Never 
sell it warm, as it will sour within a 
few hours after delivery. 








The SHARPLES serie, 


There are two kinds of cream 
separators and only two- 


OURS and the OTHERS. 
The Tubular bowl. bucket bowl. 
The patent protected kind. The free for all kind. 
The bow! without compli- The bowl with dises, 
—— that is easily cones, graters or eon- 
elean —— that can’t be 
keptec 
The entirely clean skimmer The fairly clean skimmer 
under all conditions. under favorable condi- 
tions. 


oem ean’t get out of order 


There is alot of real dif- 
ference in the two kinds 
and it amounts to big money 
ina year'stime. Investigate. 
Separators are different. 

Free Catalogue No. 100. 
P.M. SRARPLES, 

West Chester, Pa. 
THE SHARPL LES CO., 
Chicago, Ilis. 








New 


would not | 
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Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team. 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times Tecanes 
of theshort lift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel Wheels, either straight or sta¢- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 
White ee, axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000lbs. Why not get started right by putting 
in one of these wagons, e make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Write forthe catalog. Itis free 





ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILL, 








Cows will give 15 to 20 per 
cent more milk if protected 
from the torture of flies with 


CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills flies and all insects; protects horses as well 
as cows. Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
seettly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
30 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes. A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition, 

Ask for Child's SO-BOS-SO or send $2 for 1-gal. can and 
Sprayer complete, Ex. pd. any point east of the Mississippi. 
CHAS. H. CHILDS & €0., Sole Manufacturers, 

26 LaFayette Street, Utica, N. ¥. 
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THE ORIGINAL, 
WATERPROOF 


: 3 
OILED CLOTHING 757 prax® 
Made in black or oe for all kinds 
of wet everywhere. 
Look for the Sie of the Fish,and 
the name TOW R on the buttons. 


+ TOWLR co. ones PEASS.U SA. 
rewia CANADIAN 69. betes. TORONTO, CAM. 


ABORTION 


Resins poet Powder is the Best Known 
and the most successful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 




















DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 





successful live bond men everjywhere. Write 
for circular. Addres 
H. W. KELLOGG c0., St. Paul, Minn. 


















— V, Stock Marker and Calf Dohorner. 

ooting. Makes 48 different ear marks. © 
Soa Price $1.50. Send $1 for trial. irit suits, send bal- 
ence. Pat’d May 619024 Hog and Calf Holder only 750. 


FARMER BRICHTON, FAIRFIELD IOWA. 





that is in your milk, 
quicker and with 1 less 
trouble than by any othe 
method, by using 
Superior Cream Extractor 
(Does ae mix water with milk.) It 


x / 


effects-a complete separation in an hour 
by w circulation of cold water in an ow 
er jacket. Every can guaranteed. Thons- 


catalog. Superior Fence Machine Co., 
174 Gd. River Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


New Poultry Books, 


Poultry Architectura _G,. Fiske..........$0.50 
Poultry Angienee 2 Handicraft. G. B. Fiske .0 
E JUDD DOMRANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York 
Marquette Bulag, Chicago, Il. 
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Summer and Autumn Feed. 
PROF J. L. STONE, NEW YORK AGRI COL. 

I have a four-acre lot in buckwheat 
stubble, could I plew in April and sow 
rye or oats and get pasture through 
the summer? The other half the lot is 
in clover sod now. Could I sow rape 
in field corn at last cultivation and get 
fall pasture after the corn is. har- 
vested ?—[Edwin Rickard, Schoharie 
County, N Y. 

It is doubtful if any 
be grown on a portion of the field so 
that the whole field may be pastured 
to advantage throughout the season. If 


564 


spring crop can 


the fallow portion of the field can be 
fenced so that the stock may be kept 
off the land during the early part of 


pasturing on the clo- 
ver and while spring sowed crops are 
becoming established in the soil, then 
there are a number of crops that may 
be successfully grown. 

Correspondent does not state what 
kind of stock he desires to pasture. 
Sheep and swine can be pastured on 
spring planted crops much more satis- 
tactorily than can cattle, because the 
tramping of the latter is so destruc- 
tive. If this land were sown to rape, 
using about two pounds seed per acre, 
or to soy beans, using one-half bushel 
seed per acre, drilled 24 to 28 inches 
apart and cultivated two or three times, 
it would furnish a large amount of 
food by the time the clover began to 
fail, just after midsummer. This crop 
could be pastured off to good advan- 
tage with sheep or swine, but if cattle 
are to be fed, more value would be se- 
cured if the crop were cut and fed as 
a soiling crop. 

Rape may be sown in corn at the last 
cultivation, and if the soil is fertile and 
the season favorable, will give quite 
abundant pasture during late autumn. 
If some vetch and rye seeds are added, 
better results would probably be se- 
cured than when only one variety of 
seed is used. 


the season while 


Successful Potato Culture. 





There is no best method for growing 
potatoes more than for any other crop, 
said Director C. D. Woods of the Maine 
experiment station to the Massachu- 
setts board of agriculture. The follow- 
ing are the general points to be ob- 
served in successful potato culture: The 
soil must be thoroughly prepared and 
fined. Wherever possible there should 
be both fall and spring plowing. The 
potato crop seems to demand a com- 
plete fertilizer for its best growth. 
Farm manures are best applied broad- 
ast and either plowed in or worked in 
with a suitable harrow. The light 
application of commercial _ fertiliz- 
ers (500 to 100 pounds to the 
acre) for starting the crop will in 
most cases prove remunerative. This 
should be applied in the drill, care be- 
ing taken that the fertilizer not 
come in contact with the seed. 

The seed should be well grown,. of 
medium size, and carefully kept in the 
dark and in the cold until time for 
planting. The seed should be soaked 
for two hours before cutting in a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate or formalin; 
because of its less poisonous qualities 
formalin is to be preferred. After be- 
ing treated the seed should be spread 
out and carefully dried and not allowed 
tc come in contact with anything that 
has been used as a receptacle for scab- 
by potatoes. This will prevent inocu- 
lating the soil with the fungus avhich 
produces scab, but will not kill the 
fungus already present in the soil. The 
seed should be cut into as large pieces 
as practicable with not less than two 
eyes to each piece. 

A few days after 
should be harrowed 


does 


field 
tooth 


planting the 
with a fine 


harrow. This is the beginning of the 
soil mulch which it is important to 


keep over the land during the growing 
season so as to conserve the moisture. 
Furthermore, this first harrowing will 
kill the weeds which are beginning to 
germinate. It sometimes is practicable 


to harrow a second time before the po- 
tatoes are up. After the potatoes are 
through the ground the horse weeder 
ean b< 


used at once to advantage. A 


FARM OPERATIONS 


fine tooth cultivator should be used be- 
tween the rows throughout the grow- 
ing season, until the vines practically 
cover the ground. This can ordinarily 
be used to advantage as frequently as 
once in ten days, and should always 
be used after a rain of sufficient amount 
to compact the surface soil. It will, 
of course, be necessary to narrow up 
the cultivator as the vines begin to 
spread. 
; er 

A Farm vs a City Position. 


One who. signs himself Constant 
Reader, asks if it will be better for 
him to keep his present position for 


at the end of which 
up $1000, with which 
whether to spend 


two or three years, 
time he could save 
to buy a farm, or 
this time on a farm, obtaining  prac- 
tical experience. He is 32 years of 
age, unmarried, has a fairly good posi- 
tion, but does not like office work. His 
only experience in farming was_ ob- 
tained during his vacation last sum- 
mer, which was spent on a fruit farm. 

If $1000 is all the capital that you 
would have after two or three years’ 
more work, it would be best by all 
means to stay in the office. In the 
meantime spend your vacations on a 
farm, and pursue a course of agricul- 
tural study through some of the corre- 
spondence schools in agriculture, and 
by reading the best works on agricul- 
ture, horticulture and allied branches. 
This capital is too small to buy a farm 
and expect to make a comfortable living 
from the same, without you are thor- 
oughly experienced in some particular 
line of work, which will yield unusual 


profits. 
a eee 
The Black Rot of Cabbage. 
F. Cc. STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 





most de- 
affecting 


probably the 
diseases 


Black rot is 
structive of all the 
cabbage and cauliflower in New York. 
It usually attacks first the leaves, cer- 
tain portions of which die and become 
yellow or light brown in color, with the 
veins blackened. In the leaf stalks and 
stem the presence of the disease is in- 
dicated by black streaks, which are 
the most reliable symptoms of the dis- 
Affected plants become dwarfed 


ease. 
and often distorted, drop many of their 
lower leaves and do not make good 
heads. 


About six years ago this disease was 
found to be caused by a certain kind of 
bacteria. which get into the plants 
chiefly through minute openings, called 
water pores, on the margins of the 
leaves. Once within the leaves, the 
bacteria multiply rapidly and follow 
the veins down into the leaf stalk and 
from there into the stem, where they 
clog the water pussages and thus check 
growth. On the basis of this discovery, 
farmers were advised to combat the 
disease by going over the plants once 
a weekand removing all affected leaves. 

During the past four years the New 
York experiment station at Geneva has 
been making field tests of this treat- 
ment on cabbage. Each season the ex- 
periment field contained an acre, one- 
half of which was treated and the other 
used as a check. In 1899, 1900 and 1901 
there was not enough disease in the 
experiment field to give the treatment 
a fair trial, but in 1902 conditions were 
more fuvorable. This time the experi- 
ment field contained two varieties, Hen- 
derson’s Succession and Danish Ball 
Head, und was divided crossgvise so 
that the treated portion and the check 
each contained plants of both varieties. 

The plants were transplanted about 
June 25. About July 16, many plants 
began to show symptoms of black rot. 
Commencing July 22 and closing Sep- 
tember 16, the treated half acre was 
gone over carefully once a week and 
all diseased leaves broken off and car- 
ried from the field. In all, nine treat- 
ments were made and each time the 
work was done thoroughly. Neverthe- 
less, the progress of the disease was 
not checked, and the treatment, instead 
of being beneticial, was _ positively 
harmful. When the crop was harvest- 
ed it was found that the treated half- 


acre yielded 


check half-acre; that is to say,’ the 


treatment reduced the yield at the rate | 


5285 pounds less than the ! 


| medicine is so much 





Spring Medicine 
There is no other season when soo0d 
neede.i as in the 
Spring. 
The blood is impure, im- 


weak and 


of 5% tons per acre. This reduction in | 
yield is probably due to the loss of 
leaves. The treated plants had a} 
trimmed-up appeasrance. It was nec- 
essary to remove miiny leaves which 
were but slightly affected and which 
would have been of considerable use to 


removed. 
that 


not been 
demonstrates 


the plants had they 
This experiment 
the leaf pulling treatment is worse 
than useless and there is no other line | 
of treatment which can be recommend- 
ed. Rotation of crops seems to be of 
little if any value as a_ preventive. 
Black rot may destructively on 
land which has before grown 
cabbage or related plants. On the other 
hand, a good crop of cabbage may often 
be obtained on land where the crop was 
ruined by rot the previous season. The 
virulence of the disexse depends large- 
ly upon weather conditions and it is 
unfortunate that the conditions most 
favorable to the growth of cabbage are 
likewise most favorable to the rot. 


occur 
never 


i — 


Fighting the Striped Cocomber Beetle. 





This little insect is a very trouble- 
some creature and has inflicted heavy 
damage on the vegetable gardener by 
its depredations. It confines its attacks 
principally to the cucumber, melon and 
squash. The beetles make their ap- 
pearance in the spring, from the mid- 
dle of April to June, according to the | 
latitude. The pest is nearly a quarter 
of an inch long and half as wide, of 
a bright or pale yellow ground color, 
the head is usually black, but some- 
times yellow. The wing have 
rather a broad, black stripe along the 
middle of each and a narrow black bor- 
der entirely around euch. The adult 
insect feeds voraciously on the leaves | 
of the young, tender plant, and ‘will 
ruin whole patches ihm a few hours. 
They seem to delight in gathering on 
the stems hear the surface of the 
ground, and then gnaw the plant off. 
The female deposits her eggs in the 
ground near the roots of the plant and 
this accounts for their being in the 
ground about a hill. 

The young grub, which hatches from 
the egg, is very tender and when full 
Zzrown is about one-third of an inch 
long and not thicker than an ordinary 
darning needle. The young worm 
commences to work upon the stem as 
soon as it is hatched. It eats the bark 
and perforates the hollows out the 
lower portion of the stem which is in 
the ground, sometimes even working 
above the surface. The young com- 
pletes its growth in about a month. 
They then enter the earth and form 
little cells, where they transform and 
emerge as adult beetles in about a 
fortnight. There are several broods 
each year. It passes the winter in 
the adult state, usuxlly under leaves, | 
logs or any rubbish that will afford | 
shelter or protection. 

Among the older remedies may be 
mentioned the following: Treating the 
vines with a solution of tobacco water 
infusion of elder, walnut 
applications of ground plaster of paris, 
powdered sulphur, snuff, 
etc; placing burning torches among the 


cases 





leaves, ete; 


soot, aloes, 


vines. But at present there are but two 

remedial agencies considered worthy 

of trial. One is to cover the vines ; 
with a screen, thus keeping the beetles 
from the leaves. Wires or half-barrel 
hoops thrust into the ground so as to | 
form two crossing arches, like a basket 
on a croquet ground, and covered with | 
cheesecloth or netting do well. 

The most effective and satisfac- 
tory remedy is the use of paris green, | 
prepared and applied as follows: Take | 
a teaspoon level full of paris green | 


and add to this two heaping spoonfuls 
of dry flour, stir the mixture well and | 
sprinkle over the leaves, and especially | 
about the stems at the surface of the 
ground. A baking powder can with 
holes punched in the head will do very 
well as a sifter for a small patch or 
garden. 





our family for 


poverished—a condition indicated by 


pimples and other eruptions on the 


face and body, by deficient vitality, 
loss of appetite, 


want of animation. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
and Pills 


lack of strength, and 


Make the blood pure, vigorous and 
rich, crea» appetite, give vitality, 
strength and animation, and cure all 


eruptions. Pave the whole family be- 


gin to take them to-day. 

*‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been us¢d in 
some time, and alwys 
with good results. Last spring I was 
all run down and got a bottle of it. and 
as usual received great benefit.” Miss 
BEULAH Boyce, Stowe, Vt. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 

rh. in wines t A and 


GINSENG eine: 


F. B. MILES, Box 60, lean Hill, N. y. 





Book free telling bow 
to invest in the Gin- 
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The Gem Full-Circle baler, lightest, strongest, cheay<rt 
baler. Made of wrought steel. Operated by 1 or 2 horses 
Bales 10 tol5tonsaday. Sold on 5 days’ trial, Catalogue 
free. Address GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Il. 








4 for all hand work. 
pumping. 


Compressed sir runs it t ef; 
acre of vines. Boy oan carry and operste 
All working and contact parts of brass. Leng 
% estado 3 grade a 6 for every purncee 
FKEE Write et 


Rochester, #.¥°. 


E.C.BROWN & CO. 


E.C. BROWN & CO., eecmestee. 8. Y. 














others for other farm work 


WORK ONE “eit, = sadsave the 
and sav et 
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RED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 


Bales made to weigh 75 to 150 Ibs. as desired. Catal 
onstrate to you that the Red Ripper costs less t ak hay QP 

and does more work. Distributing points, Baltimore Memphie.( incis- 
nati. Address SIKES MFC. CO., Helens, Georgia. 

















; on Editorial Page. 


Knapsack mY VY, $ 
Simply, strongly and perfectly con- 
structed. Sprays without waste and 

as fast as you can walk. Trees, shrubs, 
vegetables, etc. Holds 24 gts. Weighs 
6lbs. The only Knapsack Sprayer 
with an agitator. Valves are brass. No 
levers, pistons or complications. Just 


ei |) BORDEAUX 


Uy VA MIXTURE 


he most efficient 
” sangicide and insec- 


ticide known. One 
gallon of Concentrat- 
ed Mixture makes 50 to 
100 gallons of material. 
Can be used in Lenox 
or any sprayer. Our 
free circular tells why 
you should use it. Writ 
us today. 
Lenox 5 er & Chemicat Co 


11 
Pittsfield, Mass. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
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Fertilization of Peache Orchards. 


An experiment of this kind was be- 
gun in 1896 by Director E. H. Jenkins 
of the Connecticut experiment station. 
Six plots of trees were included in the 


test, each containing 48 trees. The plots 
have been fertilized annually as fol- 
lows: Each plot 160 pounds acid phos- 


phate and in addition A, 65 pounds mu- 
riate of potash; B, 65 pounds of muriate 
of potash and 170 pounds cottonseed 
meal: C, 65 pounds muriate of potash; 
D, 130 pounds muriate of potash; E, 260 


pounds muriate of potash; F, 260 
pounds high grade sulphate of potash. 
One-half of each plot also had = 167 
pounds slaked oyster shell lime and 
until 1901 crimson clover was sown each 


year in August on plots C D. E and F, 
and plowed under the following May. 

It will be that plot A had no 
nitrogenous fertilizer, plot B had about 
500 pounds per acre of cottonseed meal, 
while all the other plots received their 
nitrogenous fertilizer in the form of 
crimson clover as a green manure. Plots 
¢, D and E should show the effects of 
heavy dressing with muriate of potash 
and plot F the comparative effects be- 
tween sulphate and muriate. 

Like most orchards, these plots suf- 
fered more or less from the loss of trees 
but no case of yellows was found until 


seen 


100. It is noteworthy that no trees 
affected with yellows were found on 
the half plots which received lime 
eich year. In the adjoining orchard 
about 11% of the trees were pulled out 
because of the yellows. Each spring 
a census of the trees which died dur- 
ing eich year was made and is as fol- 
lows: 

NUMBER OF DEAD TREES IN SPRING, 
Plot 1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 1901 Ttl 
BM cxanom 12 2 1 10 4 31 
DP ccveut 6 1 1 2 3 16 
C Seen 3 1 1 7 3 17 
eee 1 2 0 8 3 14 
ae 1 0 0 0 0 1 
ae 0 0 0 0 2 3 

7 23 6 3 27 15 81 
Plot A, which suffered most, was less 


favorably situated than any of the oth- 
ers, and the loss is believed to be partly 
due to excess of water in the soil. Cold 
storms in 1898 caused most of the fruit 
to fall, so there was no crop in that 
year. In 1899 there was an excellent 
crop of fruit, a very good one the fol- 


lowing year, and a smaller one last 
year. The yearly crop of each plot of 
the three different years, figured on 
the average number of baskets per tree 
in bearing, and the total of the three 
years is as follows: 
AVERAGE YIELD PER TREE IN BASKETS. 
A 3 C D E F 
1899 3.2 3.35 <2 43 4.7 
10 ere 6.3 5.2 5.8 6.3 6.1 
| rd ie 3.3 2.8 3.6 4.2 4.6 
Total ....12.1 13.4 11.5 18.5 14.8 15.4 
” experiments show that cotton- 
seed meal produced somewhat better 
results than the crimson clover as a 
nitrogenous fertilizer, yet this seems 
to be balanced by a heavier applica- 
tion of potash. The sulphate of potash 
shows a little better return than the 


muriate. The best results were obtained 


from the heaviest application, which 
Was at the rate of about 750 pounds per 
acre of potash and 500 pounds acid 
phosphate, 
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Filling in Apple Trees in Orchard. 
PROF I, P, ROBERTS, CORNSUL UNIV. 
T have an apple orchard about 25 
years old in which some trees are miss- 


ing. Would it be advisable to fill in 
With other fruit? On either side of 
4“ 24-foot lane I have a row of Stump 
apples about 14 years old. Some of 
them are missing. They are 20 feet 
in the row. What varieties would you 
advise planting?—[Charles H. Kings- 
bury, Monroe County, N Y. 


It the varieties adjoining the vacan- 
cles are at all satisfactory, it would 
be poor policy to introduce a tree here 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 





FIELD AND 


and there of another variety unless it 
seems desirable to introduce other va- 
rieties that cross fertilization may be 
secured, which sometimes has a marked 
beneficial effect on prolificacy. If the 
orchard produces satisfactorily, keep it 
homogeneous; if not, set other varieties 
in the vacancies, taking care to use 
such varieties as bloom at or near the 
same time of the trees now in bearing. 

It would not be wise to fill the va- 
cancies with other than apple trees, 
as too much time and attention would 
be required to look after and harvest 
the fruit. What has been said as to 
filling vacancies in the orchard is 
equally true when applied to the rows 
along the lane. However, the vacan- 
cies along the lane might be filled with 
Gravenstein, Duchess of Oldenburg or 
Chenango Strawberry, which have the 
upright growth which is desirable in 
fruit trees on the bord rs of a lane, 
and bloom about the s e time. 

It will be somewhat difficult to make 
the trees set to fill vacancies, grow as 
rapidly as they would if they were not 
so close to mature trees. Hence it will 
be advisable to dig large holes in order 
to sever any roots of the large trees 
which may occupy the land and to en- 
rich the ground, as these young trees 
will be somewhat shaded and will need 
some ‘coddling’ and special attention 
if they are to compete successfully with 
their older and more vigorous neighbors, 


Apiary 





To Catch a Swarm, 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 
Entrance guards or queen traps 
should be placed on each hive and 
secured at the entrance with two 
nails. They are generally used to 
prevent the queen from escaping with 
the swarm. They answer the same 


purpose as clipping the queen's wings 


and’ are to be preferred by the per- 
son who cannot be at home or watch 
his bees at swarming time. The 
swarm will return after a while and 
cluster on the outside of the hives, 
and can be hived at any time. The 
convenience of the queen trap is that 
it will hold the swarm until you are 
ready to hive it. When ready shake 


the bees in front of the new hive and 

then release the queen, not forgetting 

to place the new hive on the old stand. 
Tees = 

Feeding Weak Colonies—If colonies 

are short of feed in the spring and the 


apiarist has no honey to feed them, 
and sufficient honey is not being 
gathered by the bees to create rapid 
brood rearing, they can be fed thin 
sugar syrup. ‘The best way to feed 
this is to fill brood combs, holding 
them at an angle of 45 degrees and 
slowly pouring the thin syrup on the 
comb until both sides are quite well 
filled. Set these filled combs next to 
the brood in the brood nest, or hive. 


If the colony is not strong care should 
be taken not to give the oolony too 
large an entrance, for sometimes rob- 
ber bees might overpower and rob the 
colony. If the feed if put in the hive 
toward night probably no robbing will 
be attempted.—[O. J. Lowrey, Chitten- 
den County, Vt. 





Mark Your Honey—Every beekeep- 
er who sells his honey ta private cus- 
tomers should mark it with his name 
and address. Get a rubber stamp: with 
\% or %-inch letters and put this on 
every pound section of comb honey, or 
on labels and paste them upon pack- 
ages of extracted honey. If you put up 
much of the latter it will pay to have 
the labels neatly printed, 





Bee Veils are a great protection and 
may save injury from ugly bees, A 
large piece of white mosquito netting 
with a rubber band at top and bot- 
tom is easily made. Wear it over a 
straw hat with a large brim and let it 
reach down over the shoulders, 


ORCHARD 








GIVE THE BOY 
| A STEVENS FAVORITE 


It will teach him to enjoy Nature, 
to roam through the woods, to love 

| to be out-of-doors. 

Practice in shooting will give him 
steady nerves and self control—valu- 
able helps for future life. 

Price, Favorite No. 17, with Plain 
Open Sights, $6.00. 

For sale by all dealers. If you can- 
not secure them, we will ship, express 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Send for illustrated catalog. 
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d Tool Co., 
750 Main Street, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass.‘ 
ARSENATE 


SWIFT’S ‘orteap 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and all leaf 
eating insects, because it kills quickly, and unlike Paris 
Green, there is absolutely no danger of burni: or 
scorching theleaves. It adheres to the folli 
long time, thus doing away with repeated resprayings. I¢ 
is highly recommended by all the leading entomologists, 
MADE ONLY BY TH 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years experience 
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A Golden Rule 
of Agriculture: 


Be good to your land and your crop 
will be good. Plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer spells quality and quan- 
tity inthe harvest. Write us and we 
will send you, free, by next mail, our 
money winning books. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York, 
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'Z.GET A GOOD 
('WIND MILL 


Don't buy a poor wind mill. Den’t 
pay adouble price. Send direct te 
our factory for catalogue of.the 


Freeman 
Steel Wind Mills 


and four post angle steel towers, A 

complete line of pumping and power 

mills of the highest grade at extreme- 

ly low prices. We can save you 

money on a good article. 

a\ S. Freeman @ Sons Mfg. Co.. 
) 104 Hamilton St., Racine, Wis. 


A complete line of Feed and Ensilage Cutters, 
Wood Saws, etc., at low prices, 




















STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Ete 





,™~ —' matically are 

a ~~ the only kind worth 
while. All others clog and 

y. THE EMPIRE KING, OR- 


stop the s 
CHARD MONARCH and GARFIELD are the 


enly kinds with automatic agitators and brushes 
for ki strainers clean. Valuabio book on 
Spraying, formulas, etc. mailed free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP ©O., 
-10 11th St., Bimira, N. ¥, 
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Interest on Savings 


The Keystone Bank of Pittsburg accepts 
savings deposits in any amount from $1 up 
and allows interest at the rate of 4 per cent, 
compounded twice yearly. 
counts subject to check this bank allows 2 
Write for booklet No, 27. 


Keystone Bank 


On current ac- 








Capital of Pittsburg, Surplus and Profits 
$500,000. 320-322-324 Fourth Ave. $750,000. 
EE 
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tangled. 


are innumerable others. 


he ** Ideal 


BINDERS, RICE BINDERS, 


/ AA) 








The Deering Reel 


WILL LIFT LODGED GRAIN 
and deliver it to the knife, no matter how badly down and 
It has an unlimited range of adjustment, can be 
moved two feet up and down in a straight line, or thrown 
three feet ahead of the knife. 
alone which makes a Deering 


Line’’ for the Harvest 
REAPERS, HEMP REAPERS,’ CORN BINDERS CORN SH 

$, HE ‘ N BIN JORN SHOCKERS, HUSKERS 
AND SHREDDERS, KNIFE GRINDERS, “ : 

RAKES, OIL, AND BINDER TWINE, 


Here is one Deering feature 
Binder worth owning. There 


HEADER-BINDERS, MOWERS, 
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Terme. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two. Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. Specimen copy free. For- 
eign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or 8s 4d per 
year, postpaid, The subscription price is based on 
16 pages in each issue, but additional pages are 
frequently printed without cost to the subscmber. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan04 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 190, 
Feb04 to February 1, 1904, and so on, When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINU ANCES— Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a 
change in the address, subscribers should be sure 
to give their old as well as their new address, 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to 
solicit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (144 lines to the inch) each insertion Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the 
reliability of each and every advertiser in this 
journal. This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says. It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
any subscriber can safely do business with him. 
It further means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will 
reimburse him for the full amount of his loss, 
Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, ete, and within one month from date 
advertisement appeared, so that the matter can 
be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh 
in mind. We do not, of course, guarantee that 
one advertiser’s goods are better than another's, 
but we do guarantee that the advertiser will fur- 
nish the article he advertises on the terms stated, 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing 
to advertisers you state that you saw their adver- 
tisement in American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money orders, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted 
for amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marguette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 





NEW YORK, MAY 23, 1903 


A Word with Milk Producers. 





Members of the five states milk pro- 
ducers’ association should stand firmly 
together and present a solid front in 
their demands to have a voice and fair 
representation in the board of manage- 
ment of any concern formed to handle 
their products. As noted in’ these 
columns this week, the people’s pure 
milk company of New York city thus 
far seems to be working along lines 
favorable to producer and consumer, 
but of course its real purpose, if con- 
summated, is to pay dividends, regard- 
less of either. 

The executive committee of the five 
states association has been working 
in the interest of producers for a long 
time. They are in close touch with the 
promoters of this new corporation and 
a full and complete report of their 
plans will soon be presented to the 
members of the association. There 
has been a feeling among some people 
that the five states association was 
losing ground, because producers were 
making contracts in some places with- 
out reference to the organization, but 
the executive committeee have advised 
the producers to dispose of their prod- 
uct in the usual way until otherwise 
directed. 

The F S M P A, as a whole, is still 
fairly loyal and stands together, and 
the outlook for the future is good. 
With the permanent organization of 
the co-operative creameries, and ef- 
fective voice in the management of 
the concern handling their product at 
the city end of the line, there seems 








EDITORIAL 


to be mo reason why the five states 
assdviation should not very soon be in 
a position to demand a fair and reason- 
able price for their product throughout 
the year. 

But producers for the market of 
greater New York must see to it that 
the proposed pure milk company does 
not become a worse monopoly than the 
present milk exchange. Certainly the 
amount of ‘‘water’’ provided for in the 
authorized capital stock of the new 
company is suspicious. It ‘will have to 
put the screws on somewhere to pay 
dividends on only a fraction of the $25,- 
000,000 authorized capital stock. 

Of course every farmer knows the 
difference between authority to issue 
capital stock nd (?) putting up the 
real cash. No one will be deceived 
because big figures are “authorized.” 
Probably comparatively little cash has 
thus far been put up, but such enter- 
prises usually depend for their actual 
funds upon underwriters of shares to 
be sold to the public. Even when pro- 
vided with cash sufficient for the busi- 
ness, its success will depend upon its 
management. 

We welcome any and all proper ef- 
forts to improve the milk trade, but 
we deny the propriety of loading down 
such a scheme with a vast over-issue 
of watered stock. Neither producers 
nor consumers should be taxed on milk 
to pay dividends on “water,” any more 
than the public should be bled by ex- 
cessive street car fares to pay divi- 
dends on an inflated capitalization of 
trolley roads. 

We should have more confidence in 
this New York pure milk company if 
its authorized capital stock was not so 
inflated. Yet if producers’ interests 
are absolutely safeguarded—and they 
look to their executive committee to 
insure this—the consumer may be left 
to care for his own financial interests. 
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Another Effort to Help Our Farmers. 





” ° 


THE ‘‘SITUATION WANTED COLUMN IN OUR 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE OFFERED FREE 
DURING MAY AND JUNE. 


The demand for help in the house 
and on the farm is far from being sup- 
plied. Indeed, the situation is well nigh 
desperate. American Agriculturist has 
done much through its help bureau this 
spring to bring together those who 
want situations, and families and farm- 
ers Who have situations to be filled, 
but still the demand outruns the sup- 
ply. Now we want to assist all ‘we 
can in this crisis, and therefore make 
this offer: 

We will insert free from now to the 
end of June, in Our Help Bureau sec- 
tion of The Farmers’ Exchange depart- 
ment, the advertisement in not to ex- 
ceed 15 words (including address) of 
any man or boy who wants to work in 
the country, also of any woman or girl 
who wishes work in a country family. 
For each word over 15, inclose the reg- 
ular price of 4 cents per word. 

Here’s a chance for any person, in 
town or country, who wants work 
among farmers, to get it and get it 
quick. Good wages are paid, good 
homes offered, good food furnished. In 
most cases, the ‘workers are treated 
as one of the family. Let everyone 
who seeks such employment, whether 
for a few weeks, or months, or longer, 
state their wants in a few words to 
be printed free under “Situations Want- 
ed” in American Agriculturist. It will 
cost you nothing between now and the 
end of June. 


> 
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Weather flags should be displayed on 
every trolley car, both in town and 
country. This is one of the easiest, 
simplest and most inexpensive ways of 
promptly notifying people of weather 
conditions. On a few steam railroad 
lines, this method is now in use. The 
United States weather bureau should 
provide every trolley company with the 
necessary equipment of flags, and with 
the daily forecast at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Then the patrons of the 











trolley roads should insist upon the flag 
being properly, promptly and regularly 
displayed. Every rural mail carrier 
should display the weather flags on his 
wagon. We have called this matter to 
the personal attention of Chief Moore 
of the weather bureau, and if all in- 
terested will write him at Washington, 
D Cc, the bureau will doubtless be 
moved to action. 
—— -— oe - - 


Big Pay—Little Work. 





What are the best things about Amer- 
ican Agriculturist? 

For the best reply, in 100 words or 
less, we will give a $5 bill; second best 
reply will be rewarded by a subscrip- 
tion paid up for six years, price $5; 
third, a five-year subscription; fourth, 
four years; fifth, three years; sixth, two 
years; seventh, one year’s subscription. 
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The annual meeting of the American 
Guernsey cattle club in New York last 
week is a good illustration of what 
splendid results come from associations 
of this sort. In the membership of this 
club are the names of individuals who 
are prominently associated with some 
of our largest business’ enterprises. 
With unlimited capital these gentle- 
men have been enabled to carry out 
their ideas along scientific lines in the 
developing and breeding of high class 
animals. This is not only true of the 
Guernsey club, but organizations of a 
similar character representing other 
breeds of live stock all over the coun- 
try. Many times we hear much about 
the extravagance of some of these men 
in maintaining their dairy herds and 
equipping their various stock farms. 
But it must be conceded by those who 
have given careful attention to this 
study, that these men are not doing 
this simply to satisfy a hobby. They 
have a more lasting and beneficial ob- 
ject in view, that of producing a better 
strain than we now hare. The farm- 
ers of this country will reap the ben- 
efits of the work of these enthusiasts 
sooner or later and American Agricul- 
turist hopes that many other business 
men of large means will find recrea- 
tion along these and other lines in agri- 
culture. 

—_—69§¥€@-— 

The recent freeze teaches one impor- 
tant lesson—the necessity of planting 
tender crops as late as practicable. 
Frosted vegetables, corn, oats and po- 
tatoes will give smaller returns than 
the same crops planted later when the 
ground is warm enough to give young 
plants a vigorous start. This ‘will near- 
ly always be followed by rapid growth 
and development. We do not advise 
late planting, but do suggest very care- 
ful consideration of the time of seed- 
ing. With the exception of a few gar- 
den crops extra early planting is sel- 
dom satisfactory. But even the most 
experienced and careful farmer will 
occasionally get caught, so there is no 
reason for being discouraged during a 
season like the present. 

—— oo 


The more than two score German 
agriculturists, who recently came to 
this country on a tour of inspection, are 
now more than half way across the 
continent. They are overwhelmed with 
the agriculture of this country and say 
they had little conception of old meth- 
ods of farming. They are especially 
impressed with the quality of our cattle. 
The warmth of their welcome at all 
points and the genial courtesy shown 
them by our farmers are a constant 
surprise and gratification to them. 

> 





Surprise is expressed by many that 
we are able to publish such a valuable 
paper for so little money. It would 
be impossible were it not for the adver- 
tisers. “Therefore, if you desire to ob- 
tain a still better paper with new 
departments added and the old ones 
still further improved, do not fail to 
buy through our advertising colymns 
all such goods as you may need. The 
guarantee published in fine print on 
this page is of direct value to you. 


For Better Fairs. 


A Competent Director Is Needed. 





Through lack of constant and care. 
ful supervision and proper organization, 
it is impossible for the agricultural sw- 
cieties in most stafes to accomplish 
what they might. Except for the pro- 
visions of a few laws which generally 
are only perfunctorily enforced societies 
are generally a law unto themselves, 
Where a state grants thousands of dol- 
lars yearly to aid in the holding of 
agricultural exhibitions, it would seem 
as if some competent official might well 
be appointed to see that the money igs 
properly expended. Such an office has 
been established with success by a num- 
ber of states. 

An official of this 
could render valuable services to 
every society. Forming circuits of 
fairs, securing expert judges from out- 
Side the state, watching for and intro- 
ducing new features, successfully tried 
in other sections of the country, would 
be only a few of the matters he might 
attend to. He should also watch the 
demands of the market and encouras 
societies to make such known to th: 
members. This could be done both 
exhibits and by the prize lists. Thus 
for instance, where fruit growers 
not acquainted with the benefit of 
use of boxes instead of 


character 


barrels 


packing apples, something might 
done. Various kinds of fruit boxes 
could be shown at each fair and the 
societies urged to offer prizes fo) i 
so packed. If the state experiment sti- 
tion has found desirable results can 
obtained by the use of a new fert 

or by the sowing of a new variety of 
grain, a state fairs superintendent could 
work out a plan by which demonstr:- 


tion plots could be shown at most 
the exhibitions. 

Nothing so discourages directors as 
rainy weather. <A system of fairs insur- 
ance against rainy weathe: 
invaluable. Were 20 societies to 


would 


anywhere from $50 to $20@ a year ) 
a common fund, should two of them 
run in debt through rainy fair divs, 
they could be helped to their feet again 
by assistance from the common fund. 
The’ societies which had favorable 


weather would not miss their assess- 
ments. A capable superintendent should 
be able to work out 
scheme of this nature. 

Each year all the fairs in each stite 
ought to send delegates to a special 
meeting held for the consideration of 
matters pertaining solely to exhibitions. 
This has been done for years in the 
province of Ontario. At the last meet- 
ing of this nature held there the fol- 
lowing, among other subjects, were dis- 
cussed: School children and the fair, 
How to keep a set of fair books, Some 


satisfactory 


improvements for fall fairs, Expert 
judges, etc. These papers and resultant 
discussions are printed and copies are 


distributed to all the fairs. The direc- 
tors of fairs, by having a central head 
to apply to for advice and assistance, 
would thus be kept in constant touch 
with the latest methods of fairs man- 
agement. Better work could be expect- 
ed from many of the societies. 

WORDS OF APPRECIATION, 

I think the articles in American Agri- 
culturist on fairs are about the thing. 
The two last just hit the nail on the 
head. I have had work to do for sev- 
eral years that belonged to the secre- 
tary. There was so much of it to do 
I had to give it up.—[G. A. B., Middle- 
sex County Ct. 

—— zs 


Give Ducks plenty of water. Their 
favorite foods, while small, are boiled 
potatoes, lettuce, bread crumbs a id 
oatmeal. After they are about one 
month old feed cabbage and corn meal 
with sufficient other food to give varie- 
ty. Do not give them water to swim i 
till about two weeks old, and do 10 
let them eat too many worms 4 d 
insects, as they are apt to cause Indi- 
gestion.—{Subscriber, Wisconsin. 








The Grange and the Erie Canal. 





State Master E. B. Norris and Sen- 
ator Henry 8S. Ambler, who compose 
the legislative committee of the New 


York state grange, have issued a circu- 
lar concerning the proposed $101,000,000 
appropriation for the Erie canal. They 
claim that experts in engineering esti- 
mate the total expenditure on the canal, 
before the work of enlarging it can be 


completed, will be from $255,000,000 to 
$200,000,000. The property owners of 
New York, although receiving little 
benefit, will be taxed to raise the 
money. 

Messrs Norris and Ambler call on the 
Patrons of the state to do all in their 


power to defeat the measure at the 
polls next November. This subject will 
be discussed at the midsummer rally of 
Patrons at Thousand Island park, Aug- 
ust 18, when an address will be pre- 
pared which will set forth the reasons 
why the project should be defeated. 


Among Pennsyivania Patrons. 
An increase is evident in the interest 
taken in grange work in Pennsylvania. 
During April four new granges were 
established. They are located in Mer- 
cer, McKean, Clarion and Armstrong 
counties. Since the first of the year 16 
new granges have been organized in the 
state. 

Ostenburg of Bedford county has re- 
cently secured a deed for the 70-acre 
farm bought by the grange for holding 


picnics. At one of the picnics held last 
year over 13,000 people were present. 
4 similar gathering will be held this 


Over $1200 has been 
improvements to 


vear, August 11-14. 
spent for permanent 
the grounds. 

Last year the members of Smock, 
Fayette county, purchased about $7000 
vorth of goods through the grange. 

Salem, Clearfield county, initiated 30 


embers during the quarter ending 
March 31. Rising Sun, Susquehanna 
ounty, during the same period, ini- 
tiated 34. 
iiicnciepcemnammgess 
Grange Notes. 
DELAWARE. 
The quarterly reports of Delaware 
ubordinate granges show there has 
been a considerable increase in mem- 
bership during the past few months. 
\ number of granges have increased 


the number of their Patrons by 20 to 
sO. Effective work has been accom- 


plished by the committees appointed to 
recommond legislative reforms and to 
atch legislation concerning the _ in- 
terests and welfare of farmers. State 
Sec Webb reports Delaware farmers are 
showing an increased interest in the 
ork o fthe grange. 
NEW YORK. 

There is a growing tendency among 
the granges of Oswego county to pur- 
chase and maintain libraries. These 
ure composed not only of recent works 
on agriculture, but also of the latest 
books of fiction, biography and travel. 

Bowens Corners is expecting to com- 
plete and dedicate its new hall in June. 

Golden Sheaf of Hannibal will have a 
literary and musical entertainment 
May 23. This grange now numbers over 
250 members. 

The woman's work committee of the 
New York state grange has issued a 
series of programs for festival days. 
These include Flora, Ceres and Pomona 
days. The programs may be obtained 
from members of the committee: 

During April, the members of Gou- 
verneur initiated from ten to 15 candi- 
dates at each meeting. Through their 
purchasing agent, the Patrons bought 
over $1500 of grass seed, barb wire, etc. 

Little Falls at a recent meeting, con- 
ferred final degrees on 54 candidates. 
Henry Van Deusen of Cobbleskill de- 
livered an address. 

Oswego county meet 


Pomona will 


With Hope of southwest Oswego in 
June. Hope is the largest and one of 
the most prosperous granges in the 
county. 

Heuvelton, which was organized De- 
cember 1 with 131 charter members, 
now has over 200 and the membership 


is steadily increasing. 

Farmers need to spend some time in 
slange work in order to keep pace with 
the rest of the world. And a little gtod 
business management will enable them 
to do so. There is a greater need now 
than ever before for a thorough organ- 
ization among farmers. The canal ap- 


propriation should receive their earnest 
election, for 


witention from now uatil 


if they do not vote it down a heavy 
burden will be laid on them and their 
posterity. A two days’ session of the 
St Lawrence county Pomona will be 
held at Norwood if speakers can be 
secured. 

Herkimer county Pomona will meet 
May 30, when the degree will be con- 
ferred on a number of candidates. 

Millerton, Dutchess county, has ded- 
icated its new hall, which is one of the 
finest grange halls in the state. 


pestis 0 a 
Interesting to Tobacco Growers. 





It is expected the exhibit of tobacco 
made at the St Louis fair by N C will 
be a large one. As considerable manu- 
facturing is carried on in the state, the 
exhibit will be composed not only of 
the leaf as grown, but will be of the 
products of the various stages of man- 
ufacture. The state legislature has ap- 
propriated $10,000 for the exhibit, pro- 
vided a like amount is contributed by 
the citizens of the state. An effort is 
being made to raise the require 
amount. Gov Aycock has made an ap- 
peal for funds. 

The sub-finance committee of the Ky 
St Louis exhibit assn has been formed 
by Samuel H. Stone of Louisville, chair- 
man of the committee. It is composed 


of many of the most widely known 
growers in the state. The committee 


has decided to raise immediately $5000 
of the $100,000 required for the exhibit. 
The annual order of the French govt 
for southern tobacco, which has always 
been given through N Y dealers, may 
be handled differently next year. At- 
torney Eugene C. Pociey, the French 
consul at Cincinnati, is making efforts 
to have the tobacco bought directly on 
the breaks. Mr Pociey believes a large 
sum will be saved his govt by such ac- 
tion, which also means that growers 
should receive more for their crops. 


Reduced Tobacco Area in Pennsylvania. 








season has not been quite as 

in Pennsylvania for tobacco 
growing as usual. The cool and dry 
weather has had a bad effect on 
beds. Some growers will find difficulty 
securing enough plants for their usual 
acreage. It is generally believed that 
this lack of plants, combined with the 
searcity of labor, will have the effect 
of somewhat reducing the tobacco 


The 
favorable 


seed 


area, 
The demand for’ tobacco has im- 
proved. Not only has there been quite 


a movement in old goods, but the ‘02 
is finding buyers at the warehouses. 
The ‘01 crop seems to be all that is 
available for the Pennsylvania filler and 
the demand is therefore stronger than 
at any previous period. 

ee Se 


Remedies for Injurious Tobacco Pests. 

Cutworms, which do great damage, 
muy be caught by putting on each hill, 
or every few hills, at night, a bit of 


clover, cabbage or other tender green 
stuff the worms relish. These should 


first be covered with a mixture of paris 
green, one part to flour 20 parts, or 
dipped in a pail of water containing 
a tablespoonful of the poison. 

One of the worst pests of all is the 
bud worm, which attacks the bud and 
the tender leaves at the top of the 
plant. Hand picking is the only remedy, 
although beneficial effects follow care- 
ful spraying with paris green. 


Better Tebacco Can Be Grown. 


Wilson of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, who recently 
visited the tobacco raising districts in 
a number of the southern states, has 
made an important announcement. As 
a result of a soil analysis, the depart- 
ment has found that the soil in parts 
of Texas, Alabama and South Carolina 
is identical with that of Cuba and other 


See 


countries which grow the very best 
qualities of the aromatic cigar tobac- 
cos. The department is satisfied that 


the same soil exists in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Florida. 

If the results sustain the depart- 
ment’s belief, the importance of the dis- 
covery cannot be over-estimated. About 
$10,000,000 worth of leaf tobacco was 
imported from Cuba last year, a nd 


GRANGE--TOBACCO 


The 
southern 
growers can raise a crop of high-class 
tobacco as easily as the cheaper grades, 
which means they would obtain a large | 
increase in their returns. 


more will be imponted this season. 
department states that the 


$< —_—- 


Tobacco Notes. 


The annual contract of the French 
govt for Ky burley, Va and O tobacco 
for the ensuing year was awarded at 
Paris, May 20. The orders this year are 
pretty well distributed. The following 
quantities are called for by the contract 
from the different states: Ky 7000 hhds 
of light and 600 of heavy, Va 650, Md 
6000, O 1650. The tobacco must all be 
delivered in France between Oct 10 and 
April 1 next. The amount of tobacco 
ordered from Md this year is much less 
than last, when 17,000 hhds were taken. 


A new and important experiment in 
tobacco farming on a large scale is 


being tried by J. B. Turner in South 
Carolina. Mr Turner’ formerly lived 
in Reidsville, N C. Fifteen hundred 


acres of fine land are being cultivated 
in tobacco near Orangeburg. The com- 
pany which Mr Turner represents has 
employed about 100 farmers to grow 
tobacco under the company’s direction. 
The farmers are paid a_ stipulated 
amount for their teams, lands and ser- 
vices. Some 15 expert tobacco raisers 





from Va and N e have been 
engaged to superintend the work. 
These superintendents are each _ fur- | 
nished with about 100 acres to watch 


over. The necessary horses and buggies 
which they use are owned by the com- 
pany. The superintendents are. re- 


quired to travel about 20 miles each 
day to see if the tenants and hands 


are carrying out the work according to 
instructions. It is claimed the land 
around Orangeburg? has peculiar ad- 
vantages for the production of tobacco, 
The company is conducting the enter- 
prise along the lines said to have been 
outlined some time agovby the Ameri- 
can company. 

Tobacco growers in O and W Va are 
complaining about the unfavorable 
weather. In O, from lack of rain, the 
ground has worked up rough and 
cloddy and extra work has_ been 
required to properly fit it for planting. 
Considerable plowing is yet to be done. 
In W Va, while the sunshine for many 
days was almost continuous, the ab- 
sence of rain, together with cool nights 


tobac co 


and frost, have been unfavorable for 
crop growth. Tobacco plants are gen- 
erally backward in both states. No 


injury is reported from insects. A few 
showers with warm weather would 
greatly improve the condition of the 


beds. 

Tobacco growers in Switzerland coun- 
ty, Ind, have formed a branch of the 
Kentucky tobacco growers’ association. 


The Madison county (Ky) tobacco 
growers’ association has joined the 
Kentucky association. 

MARYLAND—Weather has been unfa- 
vorable for agricultural interests. The 
soil is in bad condition for planting 
and the cool, dry weather has _ been | 
much against any advance in_ crop | 


growth. Preparation of the soil for 
tobacco has been laborious and unsat- 
isfactory, the ground breaking in great 


clods. Beds, however, are doing fairly 
well. Plants in beds protected by 
brush and uncovered plants are of 
moderate size. Plants that have been 
covered with cotton are rather’ too 
large. In parts of Prince George Co, 


the fly is numerous, though no serious 
injury has resulted as yet. Trans- 
planting has started. 

NEw York—Weather generally fa- 
vorable for farm work, May 1 to 15, 
which is now well advanced. Land for 
tobacco is being prepared rapidly and 
should be ready when the plants are 
large enough to be transplanted. Beds 
are now doing well. Reports from sev- 
eral sections indicate that there will be 
a Slightly decreased acreage this year. 
This is true in portions of Onondaga, 
Oswego and Cayuga counties. A lit- 
tle buying is still going on. Dealers 
recently buying crops at Bald- 
winsville, where a few purchases were 
made of the best crops still in grow- 
ers’ hands at from 9 to 10c¢ p 1b as- 
sorted. Growers near Martville, Cay- 
uga Co, abtained from 2@7o p lb in the 
bundle. 


were 


Fruit Growers 
Don’t Despair— 


isparene 


Will save your trees and fruit 


from all leaf-eating insects and beth 
broods of the codling-moth, No other 
will do this. Safest spray to use. Never 
injures most delicate foliage, Used aind 
endorsed by the largest orchardists and 
foresters, tree wardens, park superintend- 
ents everywhere. Economical because it 
kills the insects, and remains on foliage 
entire season; not affected by heavy rains. 
Professor Sanderson, Delaware, says: 
** Very much superior to Paris green and 
destroyed more codling-moth larve.”” 


Enough for a large orchard, $4.25 
Enough for 75 gals. spray . 1.00 
S2te.samgple. .. cece 


Large illustrated catalogue free 


INSECTICIDE 


B OWK E COMPANY 


Address nearest office: 
Boston, NewYork, or Cincinnati 





Professor John B.®8mith, of New Jersey 
Experiment Station, says: ‘‘Disparene hag 
proved a thoroughly satisfactory and safe 
insecticide, so satisfactory I have receme- 
mended it widely.” 





The New York State Fair 





PRIZE LIST 


Is now ready for distribution, and can be 
had by applying to 


S. C. SHAVER, Sec’y, Albany, WN. Y. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMAT# 

in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, x tg ta ace 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WEL] DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow, wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounteé 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic ¢ap 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Ye. 


TO HOMESEEKERS. 


Good farms with productive soils can 
be secured on the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St Louis Ry. in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia. Prices 
reasonable. Climate healthful, never 
very cold or very hot. All marketable 
crops grown and bring better prices 
than in the North. Rainfall ample and 
well distributed. Correspondence with 
real estate agents In the North invited. 
For pamphlets, write to H. F. Smith, 
Traffic Manager, Nashville, Tenn, 


Advice to 


WELL DRILLERS 


Sell your old style machine to some man 
who isn’t posted—then buy one of our late 
improved machines. They are great money 
earners. Address 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 
SEE THROVGH IT NOW? 


ir LEHI If not, send for our free 
» 











catalogue and it will 
tell you all about our 
low-down, wide-tired, light-dreft. 

tform, horse-end-man- 
saving Farmers’ Handy Wegen. 
Dealers sell them. Write today. 
Parmers’ Handy Wagon Co. 

Saginew, Mich. 








DON’T BUY CASOLINE ENCINES 


ae re 








unuil you nore “The Master Workman” 


atwo-cylinder gasoline engine, superior to all 


one-cylinder engines. Costs less to Buy and less torun. Quicker and easier started ; has a wider sphere of usefulness. Has no vibration, 


| tan be mounted on any light wagon a8 2 portable. ‘ 
| sion this paper. Send for catalogue. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Established 1453. Meagher and {5th St., CHICACO. 


Weighs less than 12 of one-cylinder engines. 


Give size of engine required. Please men- 
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NEW YORK. 


| Tobacco Acreage “in Oswe go County. 


growers of western Oswego 
not set the usual acreage 
The ‘02 crop was grown 


Tobacco 
county ‘will 
this season. 


'under many difficulties, caused chiefly 


by the season being wet and backward. 
The quality of the leaf was not equal 


to that usually grown. About’ two- 
thirds of the crop was sold by the 
growers in the ‘bundle at an average 
price of 5 cents per pound. The _ re- 
maining third has~ been sorted and 
cased, and is waiting buyers. As a 
result of. last year’s poor crop, the 


acreage will in all probability be a third 
iess this season. Growers report pres- 
ent conditions to be much more en- 
couraging than at this time in ‘02. The 
seed beds are doing finely; the plants 
are strong and vigorous and promise 
to be in good condition for setting by 
June 5, when the work usually begins, 

Lexington, Greene Co, May 11—Sugar 
season Was very poor. Not more than 
20% of a full crop was realized. The 
emy is increasing in popularity. New 
patrons are coming in nearly every day. 
Double the amount of milk was used 
in March and April than at any other 
time at the same season of the year. 
Cows and horses are very high. Pota- 
tces 75e p bu. Meadows and winter 
grain are looking fine. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, May 9— 


Young stock and dairies are in quite 
fine condition. There have been some 


losses from overfeeding, but a very gen- 
eral healthy condition of stock is to be 
noted. Cows are milking fairly well. 
Stock selling well at good prices. Hay 
plentiful and grain not as high as 
through winter. 

Burke, Franklin Co—Burke cmy is 
getting about 10,000 lbs of milk p day. 
Cows are in good demand at $35 to $50 
each. Frank Childs has sold his farm 
to Wilber Allen and Frank Mitchell, 
Mr Allen taking 50 acres with buildings 
and Mr Mitchell the other 50 
acres abutting his farm. Sherman Pike 
fold his farm to Ephriam LaBombard 
and Marshall Dumas. Frank Pike sold 
his farm to MecMannis brothers for 
$2000. 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co—Hay $9 
to $14 p ton. Whe majority of dairy- 
men sell milk at cmy on account of 
the high price. Cows selling for $35 
to $60.each. Farm help scarce at $20 to 
$30 p month and board. 

Dansville, Livingston Co, May ll— 
Prospects are for an average crop of 
fruit, in this vicinity, in everything 
except cherries, which were injured by 
frost. Apples were especially well cov- 
ered with blossoms. 

Springwater, Livingston Co, May 11 
—Wheat has made a big growth, and 
looks remarkably well except in some 
fields where the fly is working slightly. 
Grass is very forward. The high price 
of beans last year will stimulate farm- 
ers to plant large fields this season. 
Stock wintered in good condition, and 
will be turned to pasture early. Cows 
are worth from $35 to $50. Calves are 
selling,for $7 to $10 at 4 weeks old. The 
cmy here has been closed for 4 years, 
with no signs of reopening. Maple sugar 
almost a failure. Splendid season for 
setting fruit trees, dnd comsiderable of 
it done. Henry S. Brewer has set 600 


peaches. It is feared that the recent 
hard frosts have materially damaged 


fruit buds here, except the appies. 

Afton, Chenango Co, May 11—Farm- 
ers are planting corn; the acreage will 
be restricted because of seed. Not one 
in ten had any corn at all Mst yeaw. 
Very little maple sugar made. Cows 
being turned out. 

Morean, Saratoga Co, May 11—Some 
early peas sown and a few early pota- 
toes planted. Potatoes sell for le p Ib, 
veal calves 9c d w, or 5t4c 1 w, hay $10 
to $12 p ton, oats 46c p bu wholesale. 


Escaped Frost Damage—In the opin- 
ion of D. L. Giddings & Sons, promi- 
nent orchardists of Onondaga county, 
apples were not injured to any extent 
by the hard frost of May 1, except pos- 
Sibly a few early blossoms. This, from 
the standpoint of last half of May, and 
present outlook for a fair crop of apples 
there. From Niagara county, C. A. 
Hoag writes under date of May 16: “No 
damage from frosts as far as can be 





A. E. 


HALL, 


The well-known deputy of Dutchess 
county, N Y, A. E. Hall, was born No- 
vember 21, 1854. His common schooledu- 
cation was supplemented by a three 
years’ course at Suffield institute, Ct. 
He then returned to farming, which 
occupation he has always followed, 
and when the Amenia grange, the old- 
est in Dutchess county, was organized, 
about 10 years ago, he joined it. At 


that time it was the only grange in 
New York east of the Hudson river. 
Soon after he was appointed deputy 


of the county by Past Master O. H. 
Hale and has retained the office ever 
since. During this term of office there 
have been 25 new organizations, 20 in 
Dutchess, three in Putnam, and two in 
Westchester county: the membership 
has increased from 50 to 1500, and two 
new grange halls have been erected. 
At the session of the New York state 
grange at Olean he was_ elected 
steward of the state grange in recogni- 
tion of the work he had done for the 
order. 





noted and outlook good for all kinds of 
fruit.” A correspondent at Williams- 
burg, Hampshire Co, Mass, reports no 
important injury to apples, plums or 
cherries, but peaches a total .failure. 
From Hudson, Columbia Co, N Y, late 
advices indicate frost did no damage to 
apples and very little to pears. 

Root, Montgomery Co, May 16—Mead- 
ow and pasture lands are not starting 
well, on account of very dry weather. 
The Canajoharie cmy co has rented the 
Flat Creek cheese factory for 5 years. 
It will be changed into a emy which 
will pay farmers the same price for 
milk that is being paid at the com- 
pany’s other skimming sta. Hay is 
selling at $10 to $14 p ton, and good oat 
straw at $5.50. 

Jackson, Washington Co, May 16— 
About the usual amount of potatoes 
being planted. Some are yAanting corn. 
Some inquiry for seed corn. Spring 
pigs are bringing $3 to $4 each, veal 6c 


p lb. A representative of the wool 
growers’ assn of Boston has been in 
this section soliciting shipments of 


wool.. The market has a better tone 


than last year. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, May 11 
—Hay scarce. Pastures very — short. 
Milk yield small. Little pigs scarce at 
$3. Pork high and calves are 4 to 6c 
p lb. 


Leray, Jefferson Co, May 11—-Mead- 
ows and pastures are looking green 
and fruit trees are blooming. Crops 
are about all in. F. X. Beaumert Co, 
of N Y, has taken possession of the 
assn cheese factory at Evans Mills and 
is moving its vats, ete, there. Cheese 
was shipped from Sunnyside and Perch 
Lake factories recently. 


Seneca, Ontario Co, May 11—Wheat 
looks well. Plenty of hay on hand sfill, 
and bringing $7 to $10 p ton. Wheat 


70e p bu, oats 40 to 45c, 

Farmers Cut Again—The bill appro- 
priating $25,000 for necessary and much 
needed improvements at the state exper 
sta at Geneva, was passed by both 
branohes of the assembly, but Gov 
Odell has pared it down to the small 
sum of $11,500, besides cutting off the 
second judicial dept appropriation of 
$8000. This action is very disappointing 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


and 
there are murmurings of unrest, among 
farmers, who believe they have not 
been fairly treated. 


to farmers of the Empire state, 


Pulteney, Steuben Cv, May l— 
Wheat, rye and grass look well. Fod- 
der is plentiful and cattle, sheep and 
horses are generaily in good condition 
and bring good prices. Farm laborers 
are very scarce and wages have been 
6lightly advanced. 

Syracuse, Onondaga Co, May 17— 
Grass is in some places drying to the 
roots. Grain is apparently uninjured. 
Plowing is suspended throughout this 
part of the county at least. Strawber- 
Tries are blossoming well, and they show 
less evil results of the early May frosts 
than was feared. 

Delmar, Albany (Co, 
trees had about two-thirds as many 
blossoms as normally. Those open at 
the time of the early May frosts were 
nearly all killed. Late varieties such 
as Spy and Ben Davis were not serious- 
ly injured. Pears and plums were well 
covered and a large part were killed. 
Peach trees blossomed light and were 
badly damaged. 


Clockville, Madison Co, May 18— 


About the usual acreage of onions was 
pianted in the town of Lenox. 

Williamson, Wayne Co, May 17— 
Rain is badly needed in this locality. 
The acreage sown to onions was prob- 
ably a little larger than last year. The 
early planted are just coming up. 

North Rush, Monroe Co, May 18—At 
the opening of spring, wheat was in 
excellent condition. Excessive rains and 
cold weather during early April, fol- 
lowed latterly by frosts and drouth, 
caused some imjury. New meadows are 
in fair condition, but old not very prom- 
ising. On account of the dry weather 
spring sown clover and timothy are 
not doing very well. The heavy frosts 
of early May killed nearly all the sweet 
cherry and earliest strawberry  blos- 
soms. 


Elbridge, Onondaga Co—Young stock 
is turned out to grass and cows 
are out through the-day and fed in 
stable at night. The cmy here is doing 
a good business. The price of butter 
keeps up, also poultry and eggs. Hay 
is getting scarce; it sells at $10 to $12 
p ton and is much higher in the cities. 
Many horses have come through the 
winter in poor condition, probably on 
account of the inferior quality of last 
year’s hay. At recent sales cows 
brought from $40 to $50, choice ones 
going still higher. Help is not as scarce 
here as in some places. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, May 11—Sev- 
eral very heavy frosts this spring have 
injured a number of -fruit blossoms. 
There is quite a demand for hay and 
rye straw at present. Albert Van Der 
Zee is improving his farm by putting 
on 20 cows. Wheat and rye wintered 
very well. S. Jones has rented his farm 
to his son, Leonard, who will work it 
this summer. 


May 17—Apple 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, May 18—Grass 
on dry ground drying up. Prospect for 
hay very poor. Plowing for corn not all 
done and plows very bad. Corn plant- 
ed now is not likely to come up good. 
Acreage in potatoes large. Acreage in 
corn very large if farmers could get it 
plowed and planted. Prospect for ap 
ples good. Peach trees on high ground 
are very full. Hay worth from, $20 to 
$25 p ton. Potatoes very low and hard 
to sell at any price. A great many 
men looking for farms. 


OHIO. 


McGuffey, Hardin Co—Onion acre- 
age here will not be as large as for last 
one or two years. Crop going into the 
ground later than usual, because of 
cold, wet weather. Many farmers have 
rented part of their land and are farm- 
ing less. The labor question is a very 
serious one. 





Wakeman, Huron Co—Heavy rainfall 
during April delayed oat sowing so that 
the last sown was about May 7. This 
month has been dry and now plowing 
for corn is at a standstill. Upland 
clays are so hard that it is nearly im- 
possible to plow. The spring was so 
rainy that the land was soft. This de- 
layed hauling manure. Perhaps this 
will be a lesson to most farmers to 


induce them to haul manure in the 
winter. Late frosts have killed straw- 
berries and other small fruits, so that 


the prospects are for not more than 
one-third to one-half a crop. Apples 
and pears blossom full, and promise 


good crops. Meadows-and pastures are 
in good condition. Hogs have been 
dropping slowly in price until thoey 
have reached the 6c mark, and may go 
lower. Poultry is 13%c p lb 1 w for 
hens, 18 to 20c for broilers. Wheat is 
looking well, fully up to average. Hay 
selling at $12 p ton baled. Cattle and 
sheep are’ about average in condition, 
and selling at 4 to 5c for good dry fed 


steers, and 5 to Te for fair to choice 
lambs. 
Liberty, Delaware Co—Wheat is 


about 95%, the same as April. Oats 
coming up very slowly on account of 
dry weather. Plowing for corn pro- 
gressing slowly. Ground breaks up 
hard and lumpy, caused by excessive 
rain and little freezing when ground 
was bare. No planting done yet. Ap- 


ple trees blossomed full, promising a 
good crop; other fruit damaged by 
frost to some extent. 

Boardman, Mahoning Co—Farmers 
busy with corn planting. The ground 
is dry and hard and can hardly be 
plowed ‘with three horses. Pastures 
short and meadows looking badly. Not 
much butter made by the _ farmers. 
Most of the milk goes to the cream- 
eries. 


State University Notes—Prof Thom- 
as F. Hunt has resigned his position 
as dean of the college of agri of this 
institution, to accept the professorship 
of agri and agronomy of Cornell uni- 
versity, at a salary of $4000 per year. 
Prof Hunt will leave © at the earnest 
protest of everyone interested in the 
development of O agri. His work here 
has been of the highest order, and his 
place will be very difficult to fill. His 
successor has not yet been chosen. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Smithfield, Monroe Co, May 16—The 
expectation of a large crop of peaches, 
Piums and cherries was blasted by the 


freeze of May 1. Trees were in full 
bloom on that date, but not 10% are 
left. Apples and pears will be a me- 
dium crop for an off year. Winter 
grain does not look as well as it did 
April 1. Many acres of corn. being 
planted. No sale for apples. Most 


farmers have been feeding them. Pota- 
toes are 65c p bu, hay $18 p ton, pigs 
scarce and bringing $6 p pair when 5 
weeks old. 

Orwell, Bradford Co, May 16—Farm- 
ers plowing for corn, of which there 
will be quite a large acreage this sea- 


son. A good many potatoes will be 
planted. Potatoes 50¢ p bu, seed corn 
90c. 


Susauehanna Co, May 16—Grass has 
been on the standstill for the want of 
rain until now. Some farmers have 
turned young stock out to pasture but 
they say there isn’t much for them to 
eat. Hay is getting scarce and some 
are feeding oat straw to horses. Early 
apple trees are blossoming full. Peach 
trees are overloaded with blossoms. A 
good share of the farmers have oats 
and potatoes in. Some have eorn 
ground nearly plowed. Forest fires are 
raging rapidly in some places. Apple 
tree worms have again made their ap- 
pearance. Cows are still up at a good 
price. 

Lewiston, Mifflin Co—Stock is bring- 
ing fair prices, especially horses, which 
are bringing everywhere. from $50 to 
$250. Cows bring: $20 to $45 each, sheep 
$3 to $6.50, hogs 6 to 9c p Ib, chickens 
9 to 10c, lard 12 to 15c, wheat 90 to %c 
p bu, corn 50 to 65c, oats 30 to 40c, pota- 
toes 60 to 80c, hay $16 to $18 p ton. Farm 
labor scarce and wages high. A _ good 
many are unable to secure sufficient 
help and are confining their operations 
to what they can do by themselves. 

Castle Grove Dairy Farms—The new 
supt of the Castle grove greenhouses 
und dairy farms of John R. Bennett is 
Charles H. Royce, formerly of Dutchess 
Co, N Y. Mr Royce is an enthusiastic 
grange ‘worker. The Bennett residence 
is a large and spacious one, said to 
equal in size and beauty those along 
the Hudson river. There are a number 
of greenhouses on the estate, four of 
which are 300 ft long. In three of 
these, roses are grown, while the other 
one is devoted to carnations. There are 
three other houses 60 ft long in which 








carnations Are grown 


and 
ft for violets with a half 











anothea 150 
dozen other 


small plants for various purposes. The 
950 acres of 
wood soil, which produces grain and 


farm comprizes about 
hay abundantly. The 


dairy barns which are 
structures. The dairy 


barns 
and substantially built, exe 
only te 
herd 
140 head of pure-bred 


Jerse 


those, 90 are milch cows and 


young stock. There are 
and numerous brood mares 


en the place. 


38 wor 
and colts 


NEW JERSEY. 


are large 


ept the 
mporary 


consists of 


ys. of 
the rest 
k horses 


At the Experiment Station, Direc 


tor E. B. Voorhees has 


tory building near the 


departments are now 
with their work. He 


retard the work of the 


nately they saved their 


of fertilizers and field 


ing investigations in 


depurtments of botany, 


rented a fac- 


laboratory, and 
has fitted it up, so that the 


ready t 
hopes 
on account of the fire will 


season. 


chemical 


o gO on 


the delay 
not seriously 


Fortu- 


samples, both 
crops represent- 


progress. Dr 
Voorhees has an office in one of the col- 
lege buildings, and has also located the 


und biology there. The work 


zoing on, though it has been 
interrupted in all cases. 


entomology 


is now 


seriously 


It was a bad 


loss, though the officers feel 


might have been very 


Stoe Creek, Cumberland Co, 


Corn and potatoes up. 


machines were extensively 
jn this section this year. 


Corn 


that it 


much worse. 
May 16— 


planting 


introduced 
W. L. 


Munch 


of Shiloh has sown $175 worth of pepper 


seed. Crimson clover 


Strawberries going to 


crops are suffering for 


is in 


blossom. 


market. All 


rain. 


Gladstone, Somerset Co, May 
stand of wheat and rye is very fine, 
the dry spell 


Grass started fine, but 
ugainst 
crop of hay. Oats have 
Gardens are being planted ve 


has been very much 


come 


Help is very scarce among 


und wages too high for 
nary farming. Some 


profit 
have 


sheep. Lambs are growing and 


Horses are higher than 
Very few can plow corn 


16—The 


au good 
up fine. 
ry late. 
farmers 
in ordi- 
sheared 
are fat. 


for 30 years. 
ground: it is 
ali prod- 


much 


too dry. Prices are good for 
uee, except wheat. There is 
discussion about using fertilizers. 


Burlington, Burlington Co, May 18— 


Farmers are very busy 


plantir 


Some have had to replant it on 


of the cold weather, which 


ffected the grass. The 
ill be very small here; 


falling off and also cherries, 
seem to be all right so 
re being planted in large 


ig corn. 
account 


has also 
strawberry crop 


the frost came 
just in time to kill them. Pe 


ars are 


but apples 


far. Potatoes 


They seem to be growing all 


— 


quantities. 


right. 


Production of Beer in Great Britain. 


‘he English excise returns show there 
han been wu gradua! decrease 
mount of beer brewed in Great Britain 
during the past two years. 


shows an increased output, 


} 


und, including Wales 


in the 


Ireland 


but Eng- 


and Scotland, 


is lower. The total production 
mount exported in barrels 


and the 


is here 


shown: 

PRODUCTION OF BEER IN GREAT BRITAIN 
1902. 1901. 1900. 

England ....30,637,530 30,791,123 31,473,616 
Scotland .... 1,964,643 2,116,055 2,112,385 
J —— 3,250,386 3.232.473 3,082,534 
"td Kedm "35 852.599 36,139,651 36,668,555 
FXPORTS OF BEER FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
1902. 1901. 1900. 
Eng ee ..378,609 376.796 356,750 
sx eee .. 214,992 238,993 220,340 
Treland ais oe 26486 15,058 14,624 
United K’gdom. 7. OST 630,847 591,711 


Views of ‘Hop Growers. 


The opinions of a few 


£rowers in>- New York state 


Pacific coast regarding 
for 1903 as expressed to 


prominent hop 


culturist are given below: 
Encouraged by the good prices of hops 


Which have prevailed for 


a year, 


ers have replaced short and 
poles in their yards with good, 


able ones, which they bought 


and 
hop pr 
Americ 


on the 


‘ospects 
‘an Agri- 


grow- 
broken 


service- 
of those 


who had given up the business for dai- 


tying. Everything will be 


(rease the yield of the present 


during the coming season. 


weld, Madison County, N Y. 
the 1902 crop 


At least 40 to 50% of 
Was cormtracted at 10% to 


ro 
Le 





1214 «¢ 


done to in- 
acreage 
-{L. W. Gris- 


ents per 


pound, and growers feel 
missed the better prices. 


contract again in a hurry. 
ers who held their er. 
from 20 to 25 cents per pound feel good 
condition 


and are in better 


ops 


financial 


They 


and 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


sore at having 
will not 
Hop grow- 
realized 


than for years past.—[J. W., Marion 
County, Ore. 

Growers are all satisfied. There wilt 
be no material increase.—[H. A. Dan- 
nenmiller, Skagit County, Wash. 


Growers of hops are getting less ev- 
ery year and only a 


were satisfactory, but 
the acre, at prices ha 


tobacco on the 
bacher, Juneau 


same li 


few are left. 

crops 
rdly as good 
ind.—[I. S. 


( sr Wis. 





“Hop | ‘Notes. 


At New York, 


quiet, dealers reporting 


trade with brewers, 


steady without material change. 
quoted 


state hops are 


Pacifics 2214,@2316c. 


Pacific coast 


hops 


have been mainly sok 


inquiry has led 


market, 
Hop vines in 


Pacific coast have 


to 


some 


start. In Washington 


than Oregon. 


thrift 


not 


rang market 


only 


sm 


continues 
small 
are 


a 


but prices 


at 23@24c 


held in 


1 and 


decide diy 


sections 0 


made a 


a heavy 


y in 


California 


Hops in England made a slow 


owing to the cool 
were also 


Insect attacks 


early in the season. 


New York. 


CHENANGO Co— 


do not look first 


Norw 


class. 


missing hills but the 

started look fine. 
SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: 

ments for week ending May 


E. Dornett, 112 bales: 
16, W. M. Richardson, 


backward 


ich: 
There 


Hop 


are 


ise which 


Oregon. 


WASHINGTON Co—Sherwood: 
are 


a radius of ten 


miles 


500 bales of hops in 
The growing crop is i 
except for missing hill 
_ 
Additional Produce Markets. 


PEWNSYLVANIA 
fowls 12@15c p lb 1 w. 


15@17ec, broilers 


1744c p doz, candled 16 
toés 65@70c p bu, 
lettuce 75c@1 p hamper 
5h0e p doz bchs, 
Wheat 74@75e p bu, rye 
@5he, timothy hay 


25@30c 


gree 


At Philadelphia, fre 
16c p doz, hens 14@14% 


roosters 10c, spring 


there 


Hop ship- 
re T. 
week ending May 
So; “x. & 


9 we 


Hu 


growers’ h 


n fair 


At Pittsburg, 


spring chickens 


new 


Prices 


all to 


Choice 
Pp lb. 


London 
continued 
stiffer 


n the 
good 
frost 
May 16 injured the vines considerably. 
They are more 


start, 
weather. 
threatening 


vines 
many 
have 


tt, 16. 


Within 

400 to 
ands. 
condition 


fresh eggs 17@ 
Tot White pota- 
apples $53@4.25 p bbl, 


beets 40@ 


onions 8 


60@61 


18@18.50 p 


Choice white potatoes 68@72¢ 


ples $2@3.50 p bbl, No 2 
50M 4 . 


@8&le p bu, corn 


bran 18@18.50 p ton, in 1 


oats 
yulk. 


aia i 
The Milk Market. 


eX¢ hangs 


At New York, 
remained at 2% 
price received for surplus on 
as $1.39 p 40- 


tion platform w 


the 


BD as. 


The 


@10c 


ro 


Cc, COrmn o2 


ton. 
‘sh eggs 154%4@ 
p lb 1 w, old 
chickens 22@26c. 


p bu, ap- 


3914 


the 
qt ec 


red wheat 80% 


@4l1c, 


price 


ave 


rag 
Sta 
an. 


The receipts of milk and cream in 40 
qt cans, in the city, for 
ing May 16, were as fo 


Erie 


Susquehanna 


West Shore 
Lackawanna 


the week 


llows: 
Milk 
33,091 
14.804 
14.437 
35.450 


N Y Central (long haul) 35,425 
N Y Central (Harlem) 


Ontario het 
Lehigh Valley 
Homer Ramsdell 
New Haven 
Other sources 


Total 


line. is 


Daily average 


Last week 


New York State 
At Utica,’N Y, 
on cheese remains steady. 
they w 


4c below what 


11,927 
25. 8C9 
16,806 
6,558 
§.140 
5,350 
217,497 
51,114 


. 217,806 


May 


18—The m: 


ere a 


end- 


reail 


11,534 
1,648 
11,079 


Cheese Merket. 


irket 


Prices are 
year 


ago. 


While conditions this spring are more 


favorable than they we 


feel like acting 


drouth is becoming 


yield of milk in 
lighter than last 


Transactions are as 
colored, 1160 bxs at 1 


white, 767 at llc; 
11144¢c; small colored, 


skims, 300 at 10c:; 


645. Total, 4623 bexs, against 


ago. 
Sales on curb, 


re then, bt 


lyers 


conservatively. The 
serious and the 
this section is much 
year. 
follows: Large 
le p Ib: large 
small white, 160 at 


1591 at 11\%e; 


small 


small sizes consigned, 


3428 a 


year 


260 bxs small at 11%@ 


Als- 


as 


ED 


| The BARNETT CARRIAGE CO., 925 Carr St., Cinetnnati, O. 


11%c, bulk at 11%c. Large sizes, 500° 
bxs at 11%@11'%c. 

Butter, 46 pkgs at 22c, 55 do at 23c. 

At Canton, N Y, May 16—Offered 
here to-day 210 boxes of large cheese, 
1392 boxes of twin cheese and 841 tubs 
of butter. For large cheese 10%c bid. 
no sale. Twin cheese sold at 114¢c p 
lb, and butter at 214c. 

At Ogdensburg, shipping cheese sold 
at 11%c p Ib, twins 11\e. 


— 

Grass at a Standstill—That is the 
testimony of well-posted people | 
throughout N' Y state to American 
Agriculturist up to the opening days 
of this week and prior to any needed 
rainfall. In Schoharie Co _ prospects 
poor, “no rain since April 6;" a few 
cars held by farmers who refuse to sel] 
at present. A correspondent in Or- 
leans writes: “If present conditions 
do not change soon, crop will be the 
lightest in-years.’’ Meadows dry in 
Genesee and no old hay on hand. Out- 
look disheartening in Allegany, due to 
frost and continued drouth, and grass 
now®*where it was the middle of April, 
farmers refusing to sell old hay. Con- 
ditions unsatisfactory in Niagara and 
having a bad effect on grasses and 
clover. 





Cranberry Outlook Hopeful—So far 
as advices have reached American 
Agriculturist at this early date, the 
prospects are for a good cranberiy crop. 
Bogs generally were weil covered with 
water during the winter, and where 
the latter has been withdrawn show a 
healthy condition of vines which are 
well budded. New bogs to come into 
hearing this seuson are reported and 
the ge ne ral tenor of the replies points 
to a slight increase in area over last 
year. teplies from American Agricul- 
turist’s special crop correspondents 
cgntinue to come forward and a more 
detailed report will follow next week. 








A Seed Fraud Exposed—The dept of 
agri is making public another fraud on 
farmers and seedsmen in the exploita- 
tion of pearl millet worth about lic p 
lb, as newly propagated grass of mar- 
velous quality, now foisted on the pub- 
lic at $3 p lb. It bears the label ‘“‘pen- 
cilaria,”” and ‘the wonder forage 
plant."’ Similar frauds are being car- 
ried on this year in Germany. 


ARDSON ARMS. fo: 


WOnRcesTem. rtaes. 








Small Savings z 
Can Fairly Earn 





NVESTING only in gilt- 


Write edge real estate securities, 
For this Company has every 

year increased its surplus 
The after paying its patrons § 
Facts per cent. 


4 percent. per annum paid 
uerterly by check. With- 
drawals at pleasure with- 
out loss of dividends. Un- 
der supervision of Stute 
Banking Department. 


Capital and Surpins, 1,100,000 

Assets . . «. »« @1,600,000 

INDUSTRIAL SAYINGS & LOAN CO 
1138 Broadway, New York 





























Lana Above Ditch? 


Its only hope is effective and economical 
pumping. You can raise water where you 
want ft with the 


RI F Hydraulic 
ENGINES. 
‘Will fill@ storage tank any 
height above the source of 
supply, when water may be 
drawn through buildings, 
dairy houses, stable, yards, 
etc., by gravity process. It runs itself. Will force up pure 
water ofa spring with muddy water without mixing. Write 
us your needs and we'll send plans and estimates of cost. 


_ POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty St., Kew York. 
































“Padishah-: 


The Best Low Priced WATCH Made. | 


NICKEL SILVER CASE 
NON-MAGNETIC | 














A dozen designs of | 
Colored Fancy || 
DIALS | 


WE LEAD the | 
world in diversity 

of STYLES and | | 
quantity of pro- 
duction. 


Send for literature, 
naming this paper. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Factories : Waterbury, Conn. 


OFFices 
New Youre Cnicaso San Fraxciaco 
87 Maiden Lane 131 Wabash Avenue Spreckels Bldg. 














bend in unoccupied territory east 
esaay anted of Mississippi River. Work 


guaranteed and shipped on ap- 
proval. You can make on each 
sale from $5.00 to 








sell 
than Mal-oree” 
Catalogue Houses 
& still make money 


i 
Send for Pree Catalogue and Agent's Confidential Prices. 
For nine years our 4,600 Agents have been selling buggies at 
lower prices than Catalogue Mail-Order Houses, and still made 
good commissions. No other manufacturer ofiers such advan- 
tages. Asample order will convince you. 

We protect our agents and refer inquiries from their territory 
to them. Our goods are well known. Capacity is 30,000 Vehicles 
annually, comprising 28s styles. Your bank knows of our se- 
liability. Write today before others in your town take agency. 








(PLOWING MADE EASY’ 


By the use of Wonder Plow Trucks; easily adjust- 
able to any beam plow, wood or steel. Regulates 
depth and width of furrow,saves }s draft on horsen, 
enables a boy to plow in hardest soil and do a man’s 
work. Plowmen need not hold plow handles. Great- 
ext labor saver on the farm, 
Fast seller every where. Sold 
on guarantee of money back 
if you are not satisfied. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Big money for workers. No 
charge for exclusive ter- 
oo Write for 
WONDER PLOW CO., Catalog 
A 124 Factory Street, St. Clair, Mich, and Prices 


















=SROUFING 


is not like pe oi td is better. It is Fire, Wind and 
Water- ng a perfect roof in every —< and af 
the same come oe the advantage of being low in in price, 
Fits the steepest or flattest roofs. Anybody can lay it. 
A knife and hammer are a!! the tools necessary. Saves 
you money on either new or old roofing. Sample and Cireviars free. 


THE A. F.SWAN CO., 110 Nassag St., NEW YORK. 








ALFALFA 


Lucerne, Spanish Trefoll, Chilian 
Clover, Brazilian Clover, French 
Clover, Medic, Etc. Practical infor- 
mation on their production, quali- 
ties, worth and uses, especially in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


By F. D. coBU RN, See. Kaneas Dept. of Agri. Tune 
trated, jane 5 x 8 inches, 16 pp.. cloth, price poste 
paid, 50r, 

One of the most remar':eble, valuable and productive 
of crops. Thrives i. almost any soil. Vield« two to 
five cuttings annually for many years. Either green oF 
cured is one of the most nutritious of forage crops. 
Alfalfa is having a great boom in the West. hisnew 
crop can‘ be grown almost anywhere. In this treatise 
the most prectical authority on the subject presents all 
the best that ia known on growth, uses and feeding 
value of Alfalfa,in language so plain as to be cle we! 
understood and put in practice. A remarkable boo 
on a remarkable crop by a remarkable man, and sold at 
@ remarkable price, only S0c postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
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TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGU, 


Cattle Hogs | Sheep 

Per 100 ibs - —_—_—_ 
{1903 | 1902 1903 ° 1902 | 1903 102 

Chicago.. .....| 7.50) #6.90.$7.45'$5.75) 6.15 





New York ..... 730) 680 730 5 | 6.00 
BOTEBIO. 20000005 7.2,| 680 7.40 540) 6.25 
Kansas City...] 525 71) 655) 7.20 57) 5.75 
Pittsburg ...... 540) 7.1f| 6.70] 7.45 5 20] 5.90 





Monday, May 18. 


At New York, réceipts of cattle were 
molerute all last week, but demand 


sluck and prices a fraction lower on 
good heavy beeves. A few cars of dis- 
tillery fed steers were received from 


Ky and sold at $5@5.10 p 100 lbs. On 
light receipts calves improved 25@50c. 
Fresh cows eased off last week fully 
2 p head except on strictly prime. The 


top price reported was 55, but no extra 


stock was offered. Arrivals of cattle 
Menday of this week included 64 cars 
for the market, being the heaviest re- 


ceipts of the season. Steers fell off 
1a@20e; heavy fat bulls 15@25c; bologna 
bulls and nearly all grades cf cows 
were steady. With 7700 calves on sale, 
prices declined 50@7ic from last week's 
closing figures. Good to extra 1.00-!b 
steers crossed the scales at 5@5.40 p 
1:50 lbs, bulls at 3.10@4.30, cows at 1.80 
@4.10, veals at 3.50@7. 

Sheep and good lambs ruled firm un- 
til Friday of last week, when prices 
venkened; pipe - lambs made an ad- 
vance of 25 early last week and held 
tpuntil S Saturday. The 32 cars of stock 
offeied Monday of this week met with 
a fair inquiry, but at a decline of 15@ 
25c on sheep and 25@50c on_ spring 
limbs; good fed lambs rvied steady; 
others unevenly lower. Common to 
choice sheep sold at $3@5.30 p 100 Ibs, 
tops at 5.50, fed lambs at 5@7.35. prime 
unshorn at 7.50; spring lambs at 6.50@ 
8.75; New York state lambs 2.75@4.50 ea. 

Hogs declined 20c Wednesday of last 
week; on Monday of this week, follow- 








ing a break in prices at Buffalo, the 
Trade Items. 
Ir YOU HAVE EVER OWNED a split 


you know how good ard 
On'o 
Carriage Mfg Co, Station 4, Cincinnati, O, 
has been making a specialty of these 
buggies for many years, and turns out 
many thousands yearly in its large pl 
all highest grade, no seconds, no 
up stuff, and offers them exclusively to 
the user direct at a great saving in price 
over dealers’ and mail order house prices. 
As will be seen by referring to their ad- 
vertisement, a split hickory buggy can 
now be bought direct from the makers 
at $47.50, a regular $75 buggy. and the pur- 
chaser may take 30 days after receiving 
the buggy to decide whether it is what 
the wants or not. If not suited, the buggy 
may be returned and the money pid for 
it will be returned without grumbling. A 
full description of the newest style spl't 
hickory buggy will be sent anyone men- 
tioning this journal. 


ALMOST BEFORE WE KNOW IT, the 
Fourth of July will be here. The boys 
are looking forward to it already and 
saving up their money for it. They'll 
be round svon to buy instruments of 
noise making. No better revolvers for 
noise making or for straight and accurate 
shooting, as well as for hard service, are 
made than the “H. & R.”” revolvers, man- 
ufactured by Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Co, of Worcester, Mass. This firm 
also makes a safe, reliable revolver that 
can be sold at a lower price and is spe- 
cially adapted for Fourth of July use, 
though it’s a good all-round weapon, too. 
Write to “Dept 20° for illustrated catalog 
and prices. Don't put it off, or you may 
be too late for the Fourth. 


hickory vehicle, 


THE MAN WITH SWAMP LAND 
needs not to be told it is the richest part 
of his farm. There lies unworn and un- 


used the accumulated washings of vexe- 
table mold, perhaps of centuries. The 
dread of undertaking its drainage pre- 


But the difficulties of drain- 
ing cold soils, bog and swamp lands are 
usually overestimated. Owners of such 
land would see a new light if they would 
send for a little book entitled “Benefits of 
Drainage and How to Drain,”’ published 
by John H. Jackson, Albany, N Y, whose 
tirm has been manufacturing -agricultural 
drain tile for upward of 50 years. Thou- 
sands of waste places have been re- 
claimed by his plans and his famous tile. 


vents its use. 


This little book will be sent free any- 
where in the New England and middle 


states. It teaches in a forc'b'e 
advantages of tile draining on 
is thought unnec- 
field of plana, 


Atlantic 
Way the 
many farms where it 
essary, and covers the 
meuns, process, etc. 


[3] 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


dropped 40c. Good and 
hogs sold at 6.40@ 
the lowest figures of the 


the market 
prime Pa and state 
6.50 p 100 Ibs, 
present year. 
At Pittsburg, cattle were easy; 
prices, however, continuing steady, 
Good fresh cows and springers were in 
active demand, others quiet. The mar- 
ket was steady on veal calves. 
Bates, 1450-1600 Ibs 65 10@5 49 Poor to good bulls $3 30@4 40 
ood, 1200-1300 lbe 515@525 Poor to good cows 2 H@o4l5 
fer" 900-1100 lbs Ep @4 85 Herfers, 700-1000 ibs 3 00@4 50 
Common, 7110-900 Lbs 3 ae Bologne cows, p hd 7 006915 50 


Rough, half fat, Veal calves, 5 75@6 50 
Fat oxen, 3 HH rd Cows & springers, 25 K@ai 00 





Top prices on prime heavy hogs early 
this ‘week were $6.60 p 100 lbs, a decline 
of 30 from the opening of last week. 
The receipts Monday were 50 double 
decks. Prime heavy hogs brought 6.50 
@6.60, Yorkers 6.35@6.45, pigs 6.35. Sheep 
were steady up to the close of the week, 
but on Monday an easier feeling de- 
veloped. Prime to extra wethers sold 
at 4.75@5, yearlings 6@7, lambs 5@S8. 


At Buffalo, cattle showed little spirit 
and the market opened the week with a 
slight decline on heavy butcher steers, 
stockers and feeders. On the other 
cattle, prices were about steady. Choice 
to prime 1200 to 1400-lb steers sold at 
$5@5.50 p 100 Ibs, good to choice 4.80 
@4.90, fat, dry-fed steers, 900 to 1100 
Ibs, 4.40@4.85, heifers 4@4.85, fat cows 
3.25@4.25, stockers 3.25@4.50. Good to 
choice veals were quiet at 6.25@6.50. 
Sheep were fairly active. Best lambs 
changed hands at 7@7.20, fair to choice 
§@6.90, wethers 5.25@5.50. Hogs were 
easy and declined sharply early this 
week. Choice to prime heavy hogs sold 
at 6.40@6.55, Yorkers 6.15@6.25. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 











Wheat | Corn Oats 
Cash or spot _ - —- 
1903 1909 1903, 1903 | 1902 1903 1902_ 
Chicago... | .7%, 3 | 46 | 61% 3814! .43 
New York 83 | 895, - ote = ae 
sOSTON..... _ _ at is . | 
Toledo..... -76 84 | 45 | 64 B36 | Ad 
St Louis...) 74 | 8114! 44%} 6434) .34 | 4314 
Min’p’ls....| .7834) .77', 46 | 61 | 3 | 4349 
Livernoo, | on 92'!, 62 | .76 — — 


At New York, the market continued 
steady on wheat. Crop developments 
were closely ‘watched by all interested. 
No 2 red wheat sold at 83%¢c p bu in 
elevator, No 2 western rye 59t%ec, No 2 
yellow corn 55c, No 3 white oats 38%4c, 
No 2 mixed 38e, clipped white 41@45c, 
barley 52@56e. Spring patent flour firm 
at $4.10@4.35 p bbl, do winter 3.85@3.95, 
spring straight 3.75@4. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, I.:- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP+ 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, fresh eggs 
16@161+c p doz, chickens 16@lic p Ib 
1 w, broilers 28@32c, old roosters 8@ 
9c. Potatoes, on track, 52@53c p bu, 
yellow onions 25@30c, radishes 20@25c 
p doz bchs, apples $3.50@4.50 p bbl. No 
2 red wheat 8le p bu, No 3 yellow corn 
53c, No 2 mixed oats 36%c, No 3 white 
39@40c, rye d55@dilec, bran 16.25@17.75 
p ton, middlings 18@19-.50. 


At Albany, potatoes $1.75@2 p bbl, 
apples 2@3.50. Milch cows 30@50 ea, 
veal calves 7@74%ec p Ib d w, hogs 7@ 

Ye, fowls 13@14c, turkeys 16@lic. Lin- 
seed meal 26@27 p ton, middlings 20@21, 
bran 17@18.50, loose hay 10@17.50, corn 
50@52e p bu, oats 41@44c. 


At Syracuse, oats 42c p bu, bran 
$16.50 p ton, middlings 19, gluten meal 
25, corn meal 21, loose hay 11@17. Pota- 


toes 65@70c p bu, onions 25@40¢, medium 
beans 2.25@2.35. Fowls 13@15c p lb 1 w, 
broilers 30c, eggs 17@18e p doz, 

At Rochester, market is quiet except 
for new vegetables. Asparagus 40@50c 
p doz bchs, potatoes 55¢ p bu, spinach 
35@40c, green onions 10@12c.p doz bchs, 
radishes 18@20c. Steers 6@9c p lb d w, 
calves 8@8t4c, hogs $8.50@9 p 100 Ibs, 
chickens 13@14c p Ib 1 w. Apples 2@ 
2.75 p bbl, hay 10@16.50 p ton, oats 483@ 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, the 
grain market has heen inactive. Wheat 
T8@80c p du, corn 5le, oats 36@40c, rye 
h6@5ic, hay $19@21 p ton. Potatoes 65 
@i5e p bu, green onions 70@80c p 100 
behs, rhubarb 114@2c 
4@6.50 p 100 Ibs, spring lambs 7@8.50, 
fresh cows 30@55 each. Chickens 15@ 
16c p lb 1 w, hens 18ce. 


p Ib. Veal calves | 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 


They refer to 
at which the produce will sell from 
warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Beans. 
At New York, buying on expert ac- 
count stimulated buying for home use 


all instances are wholesale. 
prices 
store, 


and prices moved upward. Choice 
marrow beans sold at $2.70@2.75 p bu 
or dc higher than a week ago. Me- 
dium 2.20@2.25, choice red kidney 2.90@ 
2.95. 
Eggs. 
At New York, ‘total receipts from 


March 1 to May 16 
cases, The .market 
choice stock, but a 
southern and western. 
no appreciable change. 
eggs brought 18tec p doz, 
164%.@16%c, Ky 154:@16ce, 


were about 1,120,000 
was steady on 
shade easier on 
Prices showed 
Selected white 
fancy western 
southern 13! 


@l4toc. 

At Boston, receipts from April 1 to 
middle of May 302,000 cases, against 
252,400 a year ago. The market con- 
tinued fairly steady. Fancy nearby 


eastern firsts 17@18c, 
western 


sold at 20c p doz, 
York state lic, western 16%c, 
storage packed lic. 

Fresh Fruits. 
York, choice to fancy apples 
met a ready sale. The receipts were 
fairly liberal for the season. Strawber- 
ries were freely offered and choice ber- 
ries held firm. Apples sold at $2.50@4 
p bbl, strawberries 8@1lic p qt. 

Ground Feeds. 
At New York, receipts from the west 


At New 


have been light, and this together 
With the closing of the city mills 


Prices ruled firmer. 
Western spring in 200-lb sacks sold at 
$17.50@18.50 p ton, coarse winter bran 
19.50@ 20.50, red dog flour 21.50, middlings 


19@23, linseed oil cake 25. 


Hay and Straw. 


At New Yofk, with a fair demand, 
the mo~ket was steady. Prime timothy 
sold at £1.10 p 100 lbs, No 1 95c@1, clover 


caused a scarcity. 


mixed 79@S80c, clover 55@65c, no grade 
45@d5c, long rye straw 75@S85c. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, old potatoes were firmly 
held; arrivals moderate. Prices showed 
slight improvement on new southern 





stock. Prime old sold at $1.87@2.15 p 
180-lb sack, southern Rose 4@4.50 p bbl. 
Poultry. 

At New York, active trading kept the 
market well cleaned up on live poultry. 
The medium to light weight fowls were 
in best demand. Broilers were not of- 
fered very freely and prices were about 
steady. Nearby spring chickens sold at 
25c p lb 1 w, southern 20@2Ic, fowls 14c, 
roosters 8'%c, turkeys 10@lic. Iced tur- 


keys 14@lic, fowls 13%@l4c, nearby 
spring ducks 22c, squabs $2.25@2.75 p 
doz. 


At Boston, prices were steady on live 
and dressed poultry. Live fowls sold 
at 13@l1l4c p lb, roosters 8c, fresh killed 
fowls lic, broilers 28@30c, iced turkeys 
15@16c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, old onions were in good 
demand when choice, cucumbers and 
asparagus steady. State and western 
yellow onions $2.50@3.25 p bbl, southern 


1.50@2 p bag, parsnips 1.50@1.75. Colos- 
sal asparagus 4@5 p doz bchs, extra 


2.75@3.25, southern beets 4@5 p 100 bchs, 
carrots 2@3, radishes 75c@1, rhubarb 


1.25@2, white turnips 1.75@3, lettuce 1.50 


@2.25 p bbl, southern wax beans 2.50@ 
3 p bskt, peas 1.25@1.75 p bu bskt. 
Wool. 
Strengthening features in the wool 


situation are the generally 
of wool growers and the 
prices at the Londor. auctions. 
and low cross breds sold in London 15 
@20% higher than during the March 
sales. American buyers have taken a 
fair supply of foreign Merino wools, 
but prices were too high to allow suc- 
cessful competition with the same wools 
on home markets. Late reports show 
a slightiy improved condition in the 
market for manufactured and 


firm feeling 
advance in 
Average 


goods 





this has also added some strength to 
raw wool. Manufacturers have not 
been heavy buyers, although on some 
of the markets they have been looking 
around. At Boston, the demand was 
most active for the finer wools. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 
New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..22 @22%ec 221446@23 c 1 @21%%e 
1902 ..25 @25%c 25146@26 c 2216@23 c 
1901 ..19 @19%e 18%6@19 ec 17%@18 ec 


steady on ail the 
some there 
last week, due 


continued 
markets. In 
advance over 


Butter 
leading 
was an 


cases 











may seem hard to swallow. 
Others are doing just as well. 


Lands are low priced. 
advantages. 





$4,560.00 Profit From Five Acres 


Nevertheless it is true. 
R. R. Bevell, Palmetto, Fla. last season from the acreage indicated in egg plants. 
A five acre orange grove in this section will pay from 
$5,000.00 to $10,000.00 per year five years after planting. 

It’s a new country, yet possesses church and school 
Write for illustrated literature. 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent, 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


This profit was realized by Mr. 


Portsmouth, Va. 

















New York State Veterinary College 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New York State students. Ex- 
tended announcement. Address 


Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R.C. V.S., Director. 





The Double Acting Rams open the valves 
@s well as shut them off with the power of 
the water. No stopping. 

C, & A. HODGKINS & CO. , Marlboro, N.H 





* Jn all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever @ place so pleasant and sweet?” 


THE 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS. 








IDERA*3 
machinery © 


Best and chea 
Send for catalogue. 


coomen & BOSCHERT 


216 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, X. ¥. 


ISH FOR YOUR 


farm, FOR R Ve or other 
property (no matter where located 
or how large or small) may be ob- 
tained th rough me. Send descrip- 
tion, state price, and get full par- 
ticulars free. Est’d 1896. Highest 
references. Offices in 14 cities, 
from Boston to San Francisco, 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


1616 N. A, Building, Philadelphia 












C. 








There may be somewhere on the 
earth a more delightful region than 
that of the Thousand Islands, but 
if there is, it has not been discov- 
ered. It is as fine as the Bay of 
Naples, with 2,000 picturesque 
Islands scattered along the twenty- 
five miles of one of the most beau- 
tiful rivers in the world. You 
can find out a great deal regarding 
it in No. 10 of the “Four Track 
Series,’”’ “* The Thousand Islands ;” 
issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 














See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 











moderate offerings and 


largely to the 
generally good demand. The receipts, 
while larger than a year ago, have been 
no more than equal to the requirements, 
It was the opinion in trade circles that 


with like conditions prevailing at al- 
most any other season prices would 
have advanced sharply. There is con- 


siderable speculation among storage in- 
interests as to the prices which will pre- 
vail on June butter. The feeling among 
seme was that the price would be higher 


than last year. Others look for about 
the same range as a year ago. 
At New York, conditions on this 


market were encouraging for improved 
Buyers took hold freely and all 
the offerings were quickly taken. There 
was comparatively little state dairy on 


prices. 


the market. Selected lots brought 21c 
p lb. Extras in cmys sold at 22@22%c, 
firsts 21@2l%ec, faney dairy 21@21%c, 


firsts 19@20c. 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 


tubs ®@23sc p bb, dairy 19@22c.—At Al- 
bany, cmy tubs 21@22c, dairy 19@20c.— 
At Buffalo, cmy prints 22@22lc, tubs 


°1@21\eec 


At Boston, the market was kept well 


eleaned up on all the better grades of 
oreameries, Dairies were in good de- 
mand. Choice Vt and N H_~ were 


firmly held at 221.@23¢ p Ib, firsts 21c, 
dairy 18@2l1c. 
Ohio—At 
steady at 25c. 
tras 22@22%eec 
cmy 


Maryiand—At 


Cincinnati, cmy extras 


At Cleveland, cmy ex- 
dairy 18@20c.—At Colum- 
21@ 22¢. 


tubs 


bas, 


Baltimore, there was 


an active demand, Separator cmy 22@ 
“4c p lb, gathered cream 21@22c. 
The Cheese Market. 

The feeling on new cheese has been 
fairky steady ith here and there an 
intimation of easiness. Prices on old 
cheese fully maintained, while on new 
some recessions have occurted. Western 
nrices on nen heese were generally 
higher than in the east. 

At New York. exporters were lib- 
eral buvers. This with a good de- 
mand for domestic account kept the 
market stead The offerings were 


moderate Choice small new 
ai2 p lb, large 11%c, light 
9c, small old 14@15c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, new 


considered 
sold at 12 


skims S'e@ 


full cream 12@13c p 1lb.—At Albany, 
new full cream 12@13c.—At Buffalo, full 
cream small l4e. 

At Bostom, new cheese in fair sup- 
ply, market quiet. Some fine Wis 
twins sold at 121,@13c p Ib, old cheese 
nominal at 14%@lic. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, O daisies 14¢c p 
Ib, flats l4e At Cleveland, new full 
erenm 121,@13e, old brick 14@15¢c.—At 


Columbus. old cheddars 14140. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand 
vas easy. New full cream twins 12%@ 
12%c p Ib. flat 12%, @135c. 


Trade Items. 

STUDEBAKER MFG COQ, 
Bend, Ind, is, we believe 
cern of its kind in the world. 
wxeneral repositories for the 
distribution of their products 
in most large cities, while there is scarce- 
lv a hamlet in the country where the local 
Studebaker dealer not found. Their 
wagons and vehicles of every character 
and harness for all purposes are standard 
everywhere. Whoever is willing to pay a 
fair price-for assured high quality is not 
disappointed in Studehaker’s. We  com- 
mend their adv to the favorable attention 
of our subscribers. 


South 
. the largest con- 
Studebaker 
convenient 
are found 


BROS 


is 


A BLESSING TO DAIRYMEN ts 
Childs’ So-Bos-So Kilfly, a preparation for 
killing flies and insects upon cattle. It is 
steadily growing, in favor among dairy- 
men and farmers, who have found that 
cows protected by it from the annoyance 
of flles have actually given about 20 per 
cent more milk than before. Its perfect 
antiseptic qualities and absolute harmless- 
ness commend it for general use in sta- 
chicken houses and pig pens, while 
or scours in calves, hog cholera or foul 
in calves’ feet, it un unequaled pre- 
Ventive. It is applied with ease and rapid- 
itv. Many hearty indorsements have been 
xiven the manufacturers, Charles H. 
Childs & Co. Utica, N Y, by leading dairy- 
men all over the country. 


nes, 


is 


W. M. OSTRANDER, the real estate 
agent, of Philadelphia, reports a number 
of long range real estate sales which he 
has made very recently. They include the 


sale of woodlands, fruit farms, building 
ots, poultry plants, etc, from one end 
of the country to the other. This adver- 
tiser is to be congratulated upon the vol- 
me of business which he is now trans- 
ucting, and it shows what can be done 
in the transfer of real estate through the 
liberal use of printer’s ink and honest 


business methods. 





Our Story of the News. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





Because of repeated charges and pub- | 


lic insinuations of corruption in the | 
Massachusetts legislature the senate 


has ordered an investigation and ap- 
pointed a committee of five members of 
that body to probe the charges and 
make report. 





The fraternal insurance orders of New 
England are undergoing a readjustment 
of rates which it is hoped will put 
them on a stronger basis. The trouble 
has been caused by these societies giv- 
ing insurance for less than it costs, and 
now they find their loss ratio increas- 
ing rapidly. Raising the rates is the 


only remedy, and where this has been |; 
lost a consid- | 
' 


done the societies have 
erable membership. 


The question of enlarging the beau- 


tiful state capitol at Hartford, Ct, is 
engaging the discussion of the legisla- 
ture, and the newspapers of the state. 
All agree that there is need for more 
room, but there is a strong opposition 
against remodeling the present struc- 
ture. A committee of the legislature 
to whom the matter was referred rec- 
ommends that the needed room be ob- 
tained by the building of separate 
buildings, rather than enlarging the 


present structure. 


so 


numerous 
are tak- 


Beavers are becoming 
in Maine that the lumbermen 
ing steps to exterminate them. 

Tra D. Sankey, the venerable evan- 
gelist and hymn writer, who used to 
travel with Dwight L. Moody, has be- 
come totally blind. 
new Pacific cable will be 
tened July 4, and at that time an at- 
tempt will be made to make a new 
record for encircling the globe, the Pos- 
tal telegraph company Officials being 
confident that it can be done in 40 
seconds, 


chris- 


The 





Arrangements have been completed 
with the Mexican government by which 


the Boers will receive 83,000 acres of 
the best land of that country for a 
home for the immigrants from South 
Africa. The land secured is a fertile 
strip in the state of Chihuahua, near 
the Mexican Central railroad. Fifty 


families will embark from South Africa 
immediately’ and it is expected that the 
new colony will have a popwation of 
1000 people at the outstart. 


Sec Root has decided to accept what 


is known as the Fisher tract, as a site 
for a military post near Columbus, O, 
to take the place of the post now lo- 
cated in the heart of Columbus. 


which was 
during the 
session was 
to regulate 
impure foods. The 
law into effect July 1, and the 
treasury department will see that it 
rigidly enforced. German sausages and 


In the mass of legislation 
rushed through 
closing hours of 
an important law, 
the importation of 


congress 
the last 
aimed 


gr0es 


is 


French wines will receive attention | 
from the inspectors, because of the use 
of borax in preserving the former and 
ndulterations in the latter, 


The navy department has worked out 
an elaberate system of plans for the 
defense of the Philippines, and for a 
naval campaign in the event of a con- 
flict with Russia over Manchuria, 

Uncertainty as to Russia's intentions 
in Manchuria has led Japan to be pre- 
pared for war, and all her arsenals 
are working overtime turning out mu- 
nitions of war. 

Three American bishops have been 
named by the Roman Catholic church 
to go to the Philippines, who, under 
Monsignor Guidi, will have’ entire 
charge of the affairs of the church in 
the islands. 

One explanation of Colombia’s uncer- 
tain attitude toward the canal busi- 
ness is the serious straits to which her 
finances have been reduced. Four 


years of rebellion has impoverished the 
country and the government has not 
money enough to meet current ex- 
penses. For this reason many of the 
influentinl men of-the government are 
insistent upon the demand of a. big 
bonus from the United States. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 






good” as the 


the first 


infernally poor construction. 


should be good for twenty years. 
informed dairy farmers are using 


puicacccewia THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO General Offices? 

| aoe 74 CORTLANDT 

\ WINNIPEG NEW YORK. 


I want to know how much you will give me 
for one of those separators that claim to be ‘‘ just 


LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


_I put in one of them last year because the agent 
claimed it was ‘‘just as good” as a DE LAVAL 
machine and was $10.- cheaper. I have looked about 
and gotten some separator experience since then and 
I find now that I could have bought a DE LAVAL 
machine of greater actual capacity for less money in 
lace, while I have lost money every day 
through the imperfect skimming of this machine, 
aside from hard running and trouble of all kinds from 


I am going to havea DE LAVAL machine now 
if I have to “ junk” this old one for scrap-iron. I 
know it will save its cost the first year of use and 
I find all well- 


machines and that there are over 400,000 of them. 
A De Laval catalogue may save this eaperience. 




















DE LAVAL 










STREET, 








LOWER PRICES | 








| WE si, C. 0. D. 


Don’t buy this season, until 
you haye our lower prices. 


This season than last year. 
when you can buy the best o 
prices than all others ask. 
today for our low cash prices & free samples, 

Other houses demand al! money in advance,that is why we allow you toexamine, anu invite your 
inspection to every ball before paying, trusting to your credit & experience to determine quality, 


WE GUARANTEE TWINE 


Remem berwe are notin THE TRUST and are the first and only in- 
Goc concern in the United States selling direct to consumers, 


PER CORDAGE CoO..,i, 


Why pay more 
us at lower 


Do not fail to send 


to be the highest grade on the market, Do not com pase 
our twine with infeior grades offered at highes prices, 
et Cincinnati, Kas. City, Omaha, Portland, 
Address all letters to Minneapolis, Minn, 


512 NicolletAy. Minneapolis. 
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Make an Early Season 
ey = : = ip odvance of that, which is undra 


by using our ACRICULTURAL DRAIN 
TILE. Every man of experience knows 

land that is tile drained may be worked weeks 
ined. We make all kinds of tile and 


ressed Brick 


er Pipe, Fire Bricks Chimne 

| j ops, Flues, Encaustic Side Walks tC. rite for wha) 
youwant. JOHN H. JACKSON 70 Third Aves, Albany, Me¥e 
——— —________] 














‘GOOD cl ider, 


and more of it from the emall amount 
of apples can only be secure 


A HYDRAULIC 


yt 


db; 

CIDER PRESS. 
Made in various sizes, hand and = 

wer. Theonly press awarded medal 
and ay at world’s fair. Catalogue: 
| and pr ce list sent free upon request. . 
| ydraulic Press at. Co 

& Mm St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 








ips, Tanks, Worm Cures, Ear Marke, Punches, Tattoo 
earing Machines, Shears, Sheep Marking Paint, 
rs, Lice Paint, Poultry Supplies, Vet. Remedies, etc. 
Write for Catal 








Ghe 
HAMPION 
Milk Cooler—Aerator 


gives delicate flavors in milk, butter and 
moves all cow aud stable odere 
ferme end makes mil) 


@ Ite Care."’ Full line of 


cheese. 
a 


let, “MUk an 

Milk Dealer's 
Ch 

9 Bquires & 


OF [even 
Spavir LampJow - 


or Blood 
Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, Splint or_an 
blemish hard or soft, Fistula, Poll Evil, 
Sweeny or Ene Spreng, also Lump Jaw 
in cattle, with very little trouble or cost. 
Our two booklets tell you how and prove 
that you can doit, and we wil) guarantees 
gou success in every case. Over 140,000 
armers and stockmen are doing it our 
us 

















= If you have a case to cure write 

and we will send you the books free, 
FLEMING BROB., Chemiste, 

231 Union Steck Yards, Ohicago, HL 
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FLINTKOTE ROOTING. 


EASILY LAID ‘AND FIRE PROOF 
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MOYERDALE HERD 


Of Holstein-Friesian Cattle 
HERD HEADED BY THE GREAT BULL 


Sir Komdyke Manor DeKol No, 28133 


The average records of his dam and two grand- 
dams are 2 pounds and 9 ounces; which is the 
largest average records any bull of the breed has 
in the United States, 

he herd contains 25 females, carefully selected 
from a large number of the greatest herds in the 
United States; using the greatest of care as to 
individuality and great dairy type, and they all 
have records m 20 to 26 pounds and 11 ounces, 
or from dams with records trom 20 to pounds, 

Nothing for sale at present, but bull calves from 
one month to one year old, from cows with reco: 
from 2 to 2 pounds each. 

Call and examine this herd. I think I cap 
= you the finest herd of the size possible to 


H. A. MOYER, Syracuse, N. Y. 





POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE — Lowest 
rices of fowls and eness 25 breeds turkeys, geese, 
ucks,chickens. Grandiy illustrated; tells ali, Send 

S. MINSHALL, Delavan, Wis. 
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Faith at Work. 


WALCOTT HUTT. 


He has not doubted for a single day, 
And so success has met him on his way; 


PRANK 


For work is the Damascus-blade he 
hath 

To cleave for him and clear for him his 
path. 

Work is the keen-edged tool that surely 
hews 


Uphill the road that daring Faith would 
choose. 
Men know 
needs 
Are daily satisfied in earnest deeds, 
It is a noble thing of him men say: 
“He has nuvi doubted for a single day.” 


him for his simple life, whose 


For the Sake 


of an Ideal. 
Susie Bouchelle Wight. 





CHAPTER V. 

‘‘May I ask you to lend me a horse? 
asked Abe, Jr, of Celeste the morning 
after. “I have at last made _ father 
fully comprehend that I am going to 
have that damnable will contested on 
the grounds of undue influence, and 
that since possession is nine points of 
the law, this old rookery is yours until 
he can prove that it is not. He wants 
a justice here to witness his will, which 
he insists upon making before I move 
him. He says the journey is sure to 
kill him, and he wants to guard against 
any of his earthly possessions falling 
to a fool Frye like me.” He delivered 
his speech in a resigned sort of a mon- 
otone, yet Mabel watching, thought of 
the Sunday papers, and a fugitive sme 
flitted across her face. 

“A horse, certainly,’’ Celeste replied, 
“and I also will welcome a justice of 
the peace just now, but I have some- 
thing to tell you before you go.” The 
spring had all come back to her step, 
and her face was satisfied and deter- 
mined. She went with him to the gate, 
und unfolded the plan she had made in 
the night, and then talked it over with 
Stanning. The mild blue eyes of Abe, 


Jr, fairly sparkled as he listened. He 
slapped his thigh in delight. 
“Trick for trick! Cousin you are a 


good one, and father was certainly 
right when he said you had the sharp- 
ness,.”’ 

“For goodness’ sake, do not say sharp- 
ness to me! Not ever again! I hate 
the sound of the word!” and she left 
him abruptly. Stanning overheard her 
petulant protest from his seat on the 
porch, and a smile cleared away the 
slight frown from his face. 

“Woman, through and through, after 
all!” he thought within himself. 

Celeste found her uncle very amen- 
able to reason, when she proposed to 
urrange matters so that he need not 
be moved until it meant less of menace 
to his aching body, and to hold off 
Abe’s legal proceedings, provided he 
would go to his own home, as soon as 
he was able. 

“My intentions was kind, all the 
time,” he volunteered. “Of course, I 
had to sorter keep an eye on you to 
keep you from sellin’ out or something 
like that, but, I never intended to pes- 
ter you, as long as you take care of 
Jane, no matter what else you done; 
then, too, I knowed good and well how 
Jane ‘would cut up, if you made any 
move to sell the place! Yes, I'm plum’ 
willin’ for you to have all you can 
make off’n the place as long as Jane 
lives, and one year arterwards. I 
b’lieve that’s the proposition.” 

“And you will sign to that 
when the justice comes?” 

“Yes, or make my mark. I never was 
much on writin’, even when my hands 
wasn't tied up in double bow knots. 
I've made money though, fust and last, 
and come warm weather, and I limber 
up a bit, I'll everlastingly make it hot, 
for them rascals that’s been sneakin’ 
me all winter.” 

So it came about that the miserly old 
fellow put his signature to a paper 
which Stanning with legal accuracy 
had framed to cover every loophole of 
technicality. He had looked very stead- 
ily at Celeste when she outlined the 
import of the paper to him, but he 
wrote as she suggested without verbal 
protest. She had understood what was 
passing in his mind, and in answer to 
it she said coldly, as she took the fin- 
ished instrument, “I told you I had to 
use a man’s weapons in my unequal 
fight. I will not be tricked, and go 


effect 








EVENINGS 


meekly away, without some sort of re- 
tribution,”’ and before he could say a 
word she was gone. 

Céleste left it to Abe, Jr, who re- 
quested the privilege to break to his 
father the news of how the old witch 
woman’s prophecy had come true at 
last. He told him that Celeste was to 
be paid $5000 immediately, and then 
would receive a handsome yearly divi- 
dend, since the bed was so rich that 
there was no doubt of its being a suc- 
cess. . This dividend would be hers, as 
long as Miss Jane lived, and one year 
after, by the terms to which he had 
agreed, and he parenthetically wished 
his aunt a long life. Every harassing 
thing he could think of he said, for 
he undutifully wished to leave as many 
nettles in his father’s bed as possible, 
and then he sat quietly by and listened 
with appreciation to the outbreak of 
baffled greed and rage which followed. 

Celeste heard, and moved uneasily 
from her seat in the hall, to the sitting 
room further away, and Mabel drew 
Miss Jane gently away into her own 
room. ; 

It was late in the afternoon. Celeste 
went to her desk and took from it the 
two sketches her cousin had made, now 
nearly a year ago. She studied them 
with troubled eyes for a while, and then 
bowed her head on her arms in thought. 
She had never been so unhappy in all 
her life before, nor so thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with herself. She sat there 
until the wrangle upstairs had ceased, 
refusing to go to tea, and remaining 





AT HOME 


radiant morning had brought help and 
strength, and her decision was made. 

When she dressed herself she gave 
unusual care to her toilet, and blushed 
faintly as she realized how much Stan- 
ning was in her thoughts, and that she 
loved to seem fair in his eyes. There 
had been something in his looks and 
manners toward her these last two days 
which had brought to her a revelation 
of the tenderness and pride a man may 
feel in the woman he loves, and she 
felt guiltily, too, that she knew what it 
was to see disappointment in love's 
eyes. 

“T cannot have the life that other wo- 
men have,” she thought, “but at least 
I will not deny myself such sweetness 
as may come to me. I will not destroy 


my own ideal and his at one time, 
by doing anything which may seem 
right on the surface, but which must 


be wrong, since I cannot rest with it 
on my mind.” 

She sent for him, for Mabel and Miss 
Jane, to come to her in her uncle’s 
room. 

The old man glowered at her threat- 
eningly, and mumbled in _half-spent 
wrath, but she only looked at him 
calmly. ‘“Uncle,’’ she said, when they 
were all there looking at her wonder- 
ingly, “I believe I could hold you to 
this contract in all fairness, and I cer- 
tainly owe you no concessions, but it 
was what you would call a sharp trick 
in me to get you to sign it as I did. 
Now, I hate and despise anything which 
would make me overreaching—I hate 
sharpness and tricks—somehow—" her 











I am a Vermont boy ten years old. 
wool and lambs. 
that I have broken soI can drive them anywhere. 


Last fall I got $16 for my 
stein steers one year old, 
This is our picture.—[Raymond. 


within closed doors until everyone else 
in the house was long asleep, trying 
vainly to reason herself into calm com- 
placency. When at last she went to 
her room, no light had come to her. 

Abe, Jr, left quietly in the night, con- 
vineced that in no way was he a match 
for his father or for his headstrong 
young cousin, whose knight he had 
tried to constitute himself. Stanning 
had lingered one day longer, loath to 
leave, and yet with no definite reason 
for remaining, but he had not seen Ce- 
leste since he had finished framing the 
paper of which he had disapproved. | 

When morning sent its golden beams 
slanting into her bedroom, Celeste woke 
with a start to the fact that she had 
overslept herself. 

“Why, how late it is!" she said to 
Mabel, who stood near. 

“Yes, I have tiptoed all about, to keep 


from waking you. I wanted you to 
sleep as long as possible. You have 
been worrying so much that you are 


actually growing haggard. Now lie still 
a moment longer, won’t you, darling?” 
she pleaded as she bent to kiss her, and 
then she ran downstairs to come back 
in an incredibly short time with break- 
fast on a tray, and peeps of blue vio- 
lets scattered over the snowy cover. 
“Just this once, Celeste,’’ she said, 
deprecatingly, and the older sister ac- 
quiesced, saying with a smile: “It is 
sweet to be babied, sometimes, if one 
does happen to be a woman of affairs.” 
She felt curiously light and happy, 
as she listened to Mabel’s cheerful chat- 
ter, for in some wonderful way the 


RAYMOND AND HIS STEERS 








I have two sheep and three lambs, 
I have a nice pair of Hol- 


voice faltered, and she looked at Stan- 
ning with the tiniest suspicion of a 
smile and blush, ‘they seem unwoman- 
ly, and I am willing to leave all such 
to men, for I do not wish to lose touch 
with what I might be, in other circum- 
stances, so see—,’’ she laid the paper in 
the fire, while the four persons in the 
room looked at her in amazement. 
“Now,” she continued, ‘“‘we will abide 
by the spirit of the contract only, and 
I will have only what I can make by 
the farming, so you and Mr Stanning 
can rearrange terms about the phos- 
phate bed.”” She quietly left the room, 
and no one uttered a word of protest, 
but as Mr Frye’s beady eyes followed 
the straight figure in short skirt and 
white shirtwaist, he croaked, under his 
breath, “Gee Whillikins! The biggest 
fool of all the fool Fryes!’’ 

After two or three days of turbulent 


emotion, life settled down once more 
into a routine for Celeste. Warm 
weather fulfilled its promise, and Mr 


Frye “limbered up”’ sufficiently to go 
back to his own home. He had the 
grace to leave a decent sum in consid- 
eration of what he had cost his nieces 
that winter, but as Celeste saw how 
lovingly he fingered the bills, she 
thought again of Abe, Jr’s, sketches, 
and redoubled her determination not 
to grow like her unlovely uncle. 

No promise had passed between her 
and Stanning, but before he went away 
he had again expressed his love to her 
in a torrent of impassioned utterance, 
which brought the red to her cheeks 
as she remembered, and stirred the se- 
cret chambers of her heart with an un- 











tcld sweetness, and she knew that if 
ever a time should come when she could 
call him back, he would be waiting and 
ready. 

She worked away as patiently as she 
had done the year before, but under 
fewer difficulties, and desert old Hunky 
Dory blossomed on the field side, while 
off in the woods by the creek bank, 
scores of burly negroes dug and picked 
away at the phosphate rock. The mine 
was a rich one, as had been supposed, 
and the owners, who occasionally came 
back, made the farmhouse their stop- 
ping place. They never could get over 
their wonder at the story of its calm- 
faced young mistress who had sacrificed 
her prospect of comfort and ease, that 
she might keep close to her ideal of 
right. 

Several years went evenly by, before 
Miss Jane took leave of her weary ex- 
istence. Her last years had been the 
happiest since her childhood, and the 
tactful kindness of her nieces had never 
allowed her to fret over the fact that 
she might be a burden to them, but 
when she knew that she was slipping 
away, she spoke lovingly and gently to 
them as though she was glad to go, and 
her only regret was that the old plaee 
was not to be theirs. 

Their year of grace was almost past, 
when Mabel came to her older sister 
one day, and with tremulous lips tried 
to tell her how love’s young dream was 
hers. Celeste had guessed it already, 
but she listened happily, even agree- 
ing when Mabel told her how they had 
planned that she, the strong one, was 
to share the love and joy of the new 
home, but that night a letter went to 
Stanning which brought him to Hunky 
Dory as fast as the trains could run. 


Abe, Jr, came home to the double 
wedding, and when he kissed Celeste 
good-by at the train, he asked, “Have 


you forgiven me for that sketch? I 
was a false prophet.” 

Celeste answered him gently, “I 
think that sketch was my salvation— 
that and the enthronement of a new 
ideal,”” and she looked into her hus- 
band’s eyes and smiled timidly, but 


he understood. 
[The End.] 
— ae 


Policeman Tobias. 


LIZZIE DEARMOND, 


handsome, in fact he 
is positively homely. Now some black 
and white cats have their ar- 
ranged in a manner that gives an air 
of style to their appearance. Tobias’ 
fur is dingy at all times and looks as 
if it had been used for a penwiper. 
Gazing upon his meek unassuming face, 
anyone not acquainted with his honor 
would pronounce him a coward. 

One day when puss was lying in a 
broad strip of sunshine on the porch, 
taking his after-dinner nap, there was 
a great commotion in the duck yard. 
The gate ‘was open and we could see 
the poor old drake waddling round and 
round quacking noisily and flapping his 
wines as if in great distress. Tobias 
arose to the occasion; he humped his 
back: his tail swelled out to fabulous 
proportions in a belligerent manner and 
his eyes fairly blazed with wrath, One 
wild screech and he was off to the scene 
of action. 

A black terrier had pinned a duck to 
the ground and was worrrying it in 
true dog fashion, never dreaming that 
the fun would soon be on the other 
side. Tobias went for him tooth and 
nail. The terrier stood his ground for 
awhile, but the enemy was too much 
for him. Dropping his head and hang- 


Tobias is not 


spots 


ing his tail between his legs he sped 
away to parts unknown, while Tobias 
calmly walked back to the porch and 


curled himself up for another nap as if 
nothing unusual had occurred. 

A few days later a larger dog made 
a raid on the chickens, chasing them 
off of their nests and stirring up things 
generally. Tobias was soon on the 
spot. He had to change his tactics a 
little and make dexterous flank move- 
ments, digging his sharp claws in the 
enemy’s sides till he too was routed. 
Off went the dog in double quick time 
with the cat after him, until he had 
cleared the boundary lines of our place 
Then puss rubbed his nose _ softly 
against our hands, purring in a happy 
way, although he, too, had been wound- 
ed in the conflict. 

Yes, Tobias is not at all 
but he looks out for the interests of 
the family, feathered and otherwise, 
so he is kindly treated and the children 
say long live good Policeman Tobias! 


handsome, 









A Page from Life. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE. 


He was hardly more than nine, with a 
face that seemed divine 
its boyish beauty, rosy-cheeked 
though tanned; 
And his straw hat seemed to mourn for 
the wealth of ringlets shorn, 
As it drooped with sympathetic brim 
and band. 
Youthful friendship as a goad sped his 
footsteps down the road 
To o’ertake a figure gowned in ging- 
ham blue, 
Who was something less than eight, yet 
the keeper of his fate, 
And the little girl he told his trou- 


In 


bles to. 





“THE LITTLE GIRL Hb 
TOLD HIS TROUBLES Tu.” 


Time had reaped his golden grain of 
the years, ere once again 
the two I'd known when little 
tykes;— 
He was twenty, now, and tall; she was 
dainty, trim and small, 
With the shapely waist 
painter likes. 
By that latent light that lies in a maid- 
en's love-lit eyes 
I was certain they 
promise true: 
the heart of 
them beth, the 
And the little girl 
bles to. 


that every 


had pledged a 


And mine was glad for 
manly lad 
he told his trou- 


They are neighbors now of mine, with 
a love that rings divine 
As the days and months are gathered 
into years. 


And as sweet as cooing dove is their 
partnership of love, 
Since they share and share alike in 


smiles and tears. 
They've two little tvkes who play round 
their cottage day by day, 


And the laddie has his father's eyes 
of blue, 
While the lagssie’s counterpart of her 


papa’s first sweetheart, 


And the little girl he told his trou- 
bles to. 
: ile eta 
Nature Study as a Help to All. 
G. FE. MAYO. 

There was a time when the children 
of our country knew very little about 
Plant growth. They did not under- 
stand clearly that plants have a very 


complete system of circulation and pos- 
sess leaf cells where carbon is extract- 
ed from the air and oxygen is liberated 


the reverse of the process’ which 

takes place in the lungs of animals. 

These and kindred facts ought to be 

impressed upon the minds of public 

‘ school pupils in a manner which will 
cause them to think independently. I 

have found many children who had 

never taken a serious thought about 

the things of nature, although they 


had always lived in the country. 

_ Everyone is made happier and there- 
tore richer, by gaining even a fair 
knowledge of some branch of nature 
Study. It may be the study of miner- 
als, birds, fruits, anything in nature, 
if only it attracts the thought of the 
indjvidual. In school work, begin with 
each pupil as soon as possible, by 
teaching him to draw the outlines of 
fruits, leaves and blades of grass. Chil- 
dren will often do such work at odd 








times, in a pleasing and _ profitable 
manner. Very soon much of the work 
may be done at home, simply having it 
returned to school for correction. If 
all our teachers would do even as much 
as I have thus briefly outlined, many 
of them would be surprised both at the 
direct and at the indirect results, Let 
us look beyond the _ public schools. 
When a man knows something about 
the way in which his crops grew, he 
also knows under what conditions they 
thrive best. Therefore he sets to worx 
to supply or to create those most fa- 
vorable conditions, He attains better 
results, is more contented with his lot 
in life, and makes a better citizen than 
he who knows little and cares less 
about the wonderful ways in which all 
Sustenance for man and beast is pro- 
duced. The woman who loves flowers 
and understands how to aid them in 
reaching perfection is also well fitted to 
lead and guide the young on their path 
to success, 


— ‘ 
Co-operative Traveling. 
E. F, DICKINSON, 


A plan by which a circle of friends or 
neighbors or members of a school or 
club can have an enjoyable bit of 
travel, co-operatively, is this: Organize 
as a travel club. Decide upon some 
trip to be taken by one or more mem- 
bers, and its cost, as, for instance, to 
Washington from central New England, 
$25: Then assess such a fee upon each 
that the sum will meet this expense. 

Next draw lots to determine which 
shall be the first fortunate one to take 
a trip. While he will be favored espe- 
cially, all will be repaid for their con- 
tribution in his enjoyment, his story of 
the journey, and mementos. So it will 
be an innocent lottery with no blanks 
for any. If repeated, the ones already 


favored will contribute, but not draw 
again. 
= bi ccicniaisinies 
An Ideal Country School. 
STATE SUPT C, P. CARY, WISCONSIN. 


I have sometimes indulged in a vision 
of this sort, and I think I shall live 
long enough to see it come true in many 
rural communities. A» central modern 
school building, artistic in its appear- 
ance, within and without; well equip- 
ped in all necessary apparatus; a thor- 
oughly trained and experienced teacher 
in every department; a course of study 
that shal] include opportunities in man- 
ual training and in domestic science and 
domestic arts, in the elements of agri- 
culture, or the elementary sciences that 
underlie it; a plot of ground of not less 
than six acres, skilfully divided off into 
grounds for sports and games, for gar- 
dening, for experiments in agriculture, 
for experiments with fruit, and _ for 
shaded lawn; and leading out from this 
in all directions, well graded roads, and 
teams transporting pupils from home 
to school and from school to home; and 
on this plot of ground I also see a neat 
cottage designed for the home of the 
principal, who shall haVe charge of the 
grounds and buildings, not only during 
school, but during the vacation period. 
This building must include a gymna- 
sium with bathrooms, and it must in- 
clude an assembly room and library, 
and here frequently in the course of 
the winter will assemble the people of 
the community for lectures and enter- 
tainments of various sorts. 

Are such things so far beyond the 
possibility of attainment as to make all 
this but a vain dream? No. There are 
seores of rural communities in Wiscon- 
sin to-day where just such conditions 
could be brought about, and that, too, 
without greatly increased taxation, 
were the matter undertaken by the peo- 
ple with intelligent foresight and ener- 
gy. But until we have worked in an 
humbler way, and have demonstrated 
by instance after instance the benefits 
of consolidation, we can scarcely hope 
to see even in one instance consolida- 
tion upon so ideal a scheme as has just 
been described, 

I bespeak the interest and efforts of 
all in the disseminating of fucts regard- 
ing transportation and in urging con- 


solidation wherever the conditions for 
it seem favorable. No more generous 
or elevated thought can fill the minds 


of men than that of caring for the 
education and culture of the young. 
ee => " 
“Well, well!’ he exclaimed, as he 


tackled her first pot-pie, ‘‘where did 
you get this?” 
“T made that out of Mrs Shouter’s 


cook- book,” the wife. 
“It’s a—" 
‘Ah!” he broke in, “this leathry part 


is the binding, I supposes.” 


replied young 


FOR EVERYBODY 


Prizes for Memorial Day Photographs. ' 





delphia, Pa. 





A PRIZE OF FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE BEST 
MEMORIAL DAY PHOTOGRAPH—OTHER 
PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Memorial day, when throughout this 
broad land the nation will honor the 
memory of her soldier dead, is almost 
here. In the smallest village and the 
largest city the same reverent, grateful 
spirit will be manifest. It is this spirit 
which we want embodied, typified in 
photographs. We want all of our read- 
ers who use cameras to help us. No 
matter what the size of your camera, 
so long as it is large enough to make 
clear, sharp photographs, try for the 
prizes. For the photograph which seems 
to us to bring out in the happiest way 
the spirit of the day, we will give $5 
in cash, for the second best $3, and for 
the third best $2. Furthermore, we will 
pay cash for all photographs, not prize 
winners, which we may accept. 

Prints are best on solio paper. They 
must be sharp and clear. There are no 
limitations as to subjects, so long as 
they have a direct bearing on the day. 
The fewer figures the better. Count- 
less objects will suggest themselves— 
children gathering wild flowers to deco- 
rate the graves, the weaving of wreaths 
and garlands, the placing of the flags 
and flowers, etc. We do not want the 
negative, just one good, clear print in 
a brown tone. Send all photographs be- 
tween pieces of cardboard. All entering 
this contest should have their prints in 
this office by June 15. Address Photo- 
graphic Editor, this office. 

EE Se 





Little Nebraska Housekeeper—I live 
in Nebraska. My mamma is very sick- 
ly. She went to the hospital at Omaha 
last winter. She was gone nearly three 
weeks. While she was gone I did the 
housework and went to school. My 
papa helped me when he was at home, 
but he was gone quite a bit of the 
time. I lived on the farm till last 
March, when we moved to town. I do 
not like town as well as I do the coun- 
try. We would have stayed in the 
country but for mamma’s ii] health. We 
have taken this paper for over a year, 
and I always enjoy reading the Ta- 
blers’ letters. I am 12 years old.—[Hal- 
lie Cornett. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


WOMEN’S 
Rough-and-Ready 
Sailor Hats 


of Split Java Braid, 

of Split Serat Braid, 

of Sailor China Braid, 

of Best Quality Milan Braid. 
Knox block, Palm Beach, 4 inch and 

4 1-2 inch brims. These are the shapes. 

The prices, $1.50, $2.25, $3, $3.75. 
The greatest for these de- 








season 





mure and winsome gailors ever known. | 


Let us send you one by mail. 
Write us at once about it. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


I i Ss 
Sterling 


Puncture $ 


Proof Tires FerPair 
are the best made. Con- 
structed on puncture 
proof linet. No solution 
inthem, Guaranteed tor 
One Year. Compiete 
catalog of tires from $2.00 per pair up, sent FREE. 
Delaware Rubber Ce. 6-7 Market Street, Phila- 
Send for big Catalog. 











PUNCTURE 
PROOF 






A 50c. Corset Cover, Prettily 
Lace Trimmed, by Mail for 


25c. 


This is just te show you whet we can do, and how 

you can save the whole of the retailer's profit b 

ordering of us DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


New, fresh, crisp, and pretty muslin underwear, 
trimmed with daintiest of laces and embroideries. 
An immense assortment to select from. 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES ON 
ALL ORDERS FOR 85.0 OR MORE 


The Priscilla Undermuslin Co. 
Ninth Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








—— —— 
We will send any bicycle to any address with 
derstandi and 





the un- 
reement that you can give i¢ 190 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL and if you do not find it easier run- 
ning, handsomer, stronger, better finished and eyuipped, 


more up to date and higher grade than any bicycle 
you can buy elsewhere at 8.00 to 815.00 more money, }uucan 
return it (oe us at our expense and you will not be out one oent. 


$10 9 our new HIGH GRACE i303 
a 


Buys 
NEWTON BICYCLE, which we guar- 
equipped; 


antee stronger, easier riding, 

better frame, wheels, hubs and bearines 

than you can get in any other bicycle for less thau §20.00. 
OUR 1903 NAPOLEON BICYCLE is priced at 
about ONE-HALF the lowest price asked by others. 
For Free Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises 
in bicycles and supplies, our Free Trial and Guarantee 
Proposition SEARS Mest Astonishing Offer, cut this 

s, 


“maa to ROEBUCK & C0,, cHicaco 


mail to 








on the Sewing Maehine you want, by 


getting our big free catalog of high 
ade machines. 80 Daye Free Trial. 
Cosh Union, Dept. A, 











We want to tell you of 
the durable and sanitary 
wal! ensting end tender 
the FREE serviees of cur 
artists in helping you work ont complete color plane: no 
lue kalsomine oF poisonous wall puper, Addrese 
Tishestinc Co,,Grand Rapids, Mich., & 105 Water St. N.Y, (ity, 

















Our New 
Portrait Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they bave just 
iesued a new and revi edition of their 1llt-page 
illustrated catalog. The style has been much improved 
and many portraits of the most eminent ecientiste 
along the lines of agiicuiture and allied subjects heave 
been added, including such authors as Thomas Shaw, 
W. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 
H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, Patrick 

yi Rexford, C. L. Allen and 











A. 8. Fuller, L. 
Burry. L. M. Wileox, E. 
Edward Eggleston. 

It contains a detailed description of the most recent 
and popular Books covering every phase of agricultural 
end outdoor life, presenting ap unusual variety of 
available literature, the study of which will eneble the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself. This catalog is ax exsentie) to 
the progtesive farmer's library as eny other work of 
reference and will be eent to all apniving tor it. 
Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicage, ii, 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Pagv. 
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Who makes 
the lamp chim- 
neys? 

Macbeth makes 
the good ones. 
His name on every one. 

i alll a esi lial ih seni oe 


the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Hay Fever and Asthma 


Cured to stay Cured. Never return. Causes expelled. Entire 
health restored. Absolutely different from all smokes, sprays 
FR and ‘Reliefs."’ Over 52,000 patients. Influential ref- 

erences everywhere. BOOK J FREE with reports 
of many interesting cases. Address Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Don’t Die of 
Consumption 


Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and Any Throat or Lung Trouble 
are Sure Symptoms of the 
Deadly Consumption. 





A Positive Cure Found by a Celebrated 
Michigan Physician—The Doctor Sends 
a Large Trial Package Free by Mail to 
All Who Write to Show Them How 
Quickly and Surely This Dread 
Disease Can Be Cured. 


At last a cure has been found. Incred- 
ible as it may seem, after the centuries 





DR. D. P. YONKERMAN, The Discoverer of Tuberculozyne— 
Endorsed by State Officials and Greatest Medical 
Men of the World as the enly Cure 
for Consumption 
of failure, a positive and certain cure for 
the deadly consumption has at last been 
discovered. It remained for a great phy- 
sician of Michigan to find the only known 
cure for consumption, coughs, bronchitis, 
ecatarrh and all throat or lung troubles, 
after almost a life’s work spent in experi- 

menting and study. 

Consumptives who have returned from 
the West—come home to die because they 
thought nothing could be done for them— 
have tried this new discovery and are now 
well and strong. 

If you are afflicted with catarrh, hack- 
ing cough, bronchitis or any throat or 
lung troubles which are sure symptoms of 
consumption, do not fail to send at once 
to Dr. Derk P. Yonkerman, 2427 Shakes- 
peare Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich., for a free 
trial package of this remedy, proofs and 
testimonials from hundreds of cured pa- 
tients, it costs nothing. The doctor does 
not ask anyone to take his word or any- 
one else's, as the sends a trial package 
free, and a few days’ use will show you 
how easily and quickly you can be cured. 
Delay is dangerous. There is no time to 
lose when the death hand of consump- 
tion is tightening its clutch upon you. 
Write to-day. 








PRACTICAL HELPS 


My Legacy. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD, 


The little tree I planted out 
And often muse upon, 
May be alive to grow and thrive 
And out into the sunlight strive, 
When I am dead and gone. 


So it shall be my legacy 

To toilers in the sun. 
So sweet its shade, each man and maid 
May be induced to take a spade 

And plant another one. 





la naitoese = 
Transplanting Time. 
EMMA CLEARWATERS,. 





By using care one need not lose a 
single plant in transplanting. Have 
the permanent bed well spaded, en- 
riched with decayed manure, and as 
fine and smooth as possible. Soak the 
soil around the plants to be removed 
several hours before removing. Cut 
around the plants with a knife, aiming 
to cut far enough away to mutilate as 
few of the roots as possible. 

Make an excavation in the bed larger 
than the mass of roots, place the plant 
therein, an inch deeper than they were 
in their seedling place, water with warm 
aater as much as is needed. If soil is 
‘moist, but little water will be required. 
Draw in a little fresh soil. Let this 
settle while more. plants are placed in 
position, then draw in enough soil to 
fill the hole, press firmly with the hand, 
sift a little loose soil around the plant 
to prevent any hardening of the soil. 

If the next day is very windy or 
sunny, all delicate plants should be 
protected. A leafy bough is preferred 
by me, especially as a sun protection, 
as it allows of a circulation of air. 
Whatever is used should be removed 
after sundown. Do not allow the soil 
to bake in the morning, after watering 
the evening previous. Either stir the 
soil with a fine rake or table fork, or 
apply mulch of dust or lawn clipping. 
By using above care one should hardly 
see any check in the removed plants’ 
growth, much less lose one. While the 
above is applicable to all plants, it was 
written with the removal of delicate 
flower plants in mind. 


= 


Some Truths About Help—A fine 
country-bred girl, who, at home feels 
well and strong, may ‘wilt and pine in 
a city home. It is rare that a country 
girl can take up domestic work in a 
large city home, where trained girls 
are kept, and do the work satisfactorily 
ag cook, chambermaid or _ waitress. 
Though some do, they are those who 
possess tact, good sense, good nature 
and a vast amount of perseverance. 
Girls should be taught to look upon 
proper training as an essential before 
applying for city positions. There is a 
right and wrong way of doing every- 
thing, and work is work. No girl 
should forget that money cannot be 
picked up—it must be worked for. 
There are so many good earnest mind- 
ed girls who only need to be trained 
and learn how to manage. Mistresses 
expect their work done right, but are 
incapable or indisposed to teach, there- 
fore, it often happens that much misery 
is borne on both sides.—[Aunt Ruth. 





Women and the Ballot Box—I have 
been in Utah ever since it has been a 
state, and know from my own expe- 
rience that women take as lively an 
interest in politics now as at first. As 
for women voting as their husbands 
dictate, it is simply nonsense, although 
you will usually find all the members 
of a family, both men and women, 
belonging to the same party. I know 
two women, who made a round trip of 
40 miles on a cold windy day to vote 
last fall, and other women, who went 
eight and ten miles on the same occa- 
sion. Jf that isn’t interest, what is it? 
If there is more drunkenness and social 
evil in Utah now than in the past as 
has been said at the Table, but which 
I doubt, it is wrong to lay the blame 
at woman’s feet. Her having the bal- 
lot ‘would not cause more evil in this 
a or any other.—[Woman’s Friend, 
Utah. 


Enjoys the Table—I wish to extend 
my most sincere thanks to members 
of the Table for the comfort and pleas- 
ure they have given me the past tsix 
years by their contributions. Spring- 
field, Mass, is my native place, but I 
have been away a great many years. 
I often wonder if among the Tablers 
are any of my old schoolmates.—[Nel- 
la, Connecticut. 


Our Pattern Offer. 
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$994—Ladies’ shirred ‘waist with yoke, 
8991—Ladies’ shirred skirt, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust. 22, 24, 26 and 28-inch 
waist. 





$983—Girl’s blouse costume, 6, 3, 18 and 
12 years. 


Lf ||'\ 


iy 


SGA 





8974—Ladies’ circular. skirt with 
shirred flounce, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32- 
inch waist. 





Ladies’ Shirt 

s884— Fancy Waist with Yoke, 

Waist. 12 to 16 No _ 8901. 32-40 
years. inch bust 


PARIS GREEN, Star Brand 


Warranted Strictly Pure, 


& rrr 
pe = In 250 1b. Kegs.......... 9344 cts. per Ih, 
- GDrew In 100 to 175 lb. Kegs. 4 cts, “ 

f ‘ (44 In 14, 28, 561b. Kits..... 14% cta. « « 
y mA In 2 or 5 1b. boxes....... 5 cts. “ & 





ARSENATE OF LEAD PULP, 
Star Brand 
aha alae For Spraying Fruit Trees 
. ; In 100 Ib. Kegs.......s0 10's cts. per Ih 
- In 50 1b. Kegs......e00e Lbs cts. « 
LADIES CREAM CHINA SILK WAISTS AT $2.99. 
An excellent garment for the hot summer days, has valenciennes 
lace insertion down the front, hemstitched tucks on each side and 
also “SPECIAL ‘St collar and cuffs. Order No, F P 254, 
SUMMER BARGAINS 
OFFE i 


« &reen, very high grade quality, 


“Sultana Brand,” .............0..7" , cts. per Ib, 
COFFEE, roasted, “ Vienna Brand,” our own 
WIN 60000006 code ncescosoce Price per lb. 9G cts. 
TEA, very choice mixture, our brand, “CURIO 
CHOP,” Formosa Oolong, English Breakfast, Ja- 
pan, Young Hyson, Mixed and Ceylon............ 


Price per lb. 34 cts. Price per5-Ib. box $f .69 
“RED STAR” LAUNDRY SOAP. 
30 one Ib. cakes, per box, §§, » 69 one Ib, 
cakes, per box, $2.9 

Write us for prices on any article you may require. We supply 
every want, being equipped to fill all orders promptly. Send us 
your name and address and we will mail you FREE our 96 page 
booklet, “GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR MONEY SAVERS,” 
whicb contains illustrations, descriptions and quotations on arti- 
cles needed in every household. WRITE TO-DAY. 

HM. MACY & CO., NEW YORK. 


R. 
Metablished 1858. The World’s Original and Largest Department Stora, 








Home-Made Soap 


Ten pounds of the best hard soap or twenty gal- 
lons of soft soap costs just this, nothing more: 

Ten minutes, almost no trouble at all, the grease 
or fat that you often pour down your kitchen sink 
(stopping up the pipes) and a can of 


Banner Lye 


obtainable at your grocer’s for ten cents. 

It is “sent soap—not soap adulterated with rosin, 
lime, clay or other things that turn your clothes 
yellow and wear them out. : 


The New Cleanliness 


the dirt that you see, but not 
the dirt that you can’t see. 
Nothing is sure to take away 
this dirt but Banner Lye. 
Use it in your 
Milk-pans Butter-tubs 
Milk-pails Dairy 
Sink Drains 
Cellar 7 


tle 
Garbage-pail. 


Soap will take away 






—wherever dirt and germs 
collect—and your house will 
not only look clean, but be 
clean and in the best possi 
ble condition to resist disease 


Banner Lye also is a great 
help in washing dishes and clothes and everything 
else. It is odorless and colorless, easy to use, safe 


and cheap. 
Write for book “ Uses of Banner Lye,” and give us 
your grocer’s or druggist’s name, should he not have it. 


The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
48-page book free. 


PAT EN ; highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO.. Washington, D. C.- 


RHEUMATISM 


A CURE GIVEN BY 


One Who Had It. 


Nine years ago I was at- 
tacked by muscular inflam- 
matory rheumatism. I suf- 
fered as those who have it 
know, for over three years, 
and tried almost everything. 

Finally I found a remedy that 

cured me completely and it has 

not returned. I have given it toa 

number who were terribly afflicted, and it effected 

@ cure in every case. Anyone desiring to give this 

— remedy a trial, I will send it on receipt of 
© cents in stamps to pay mailing. Address 


MARK H. JACKSON, 946 Univ. Block, Syracuse, WN. Y. 
















“Neudorf,”? Bad kacor $14.76 
Um no better bicycles at any price. 

Any other make or model you want at 
one-third usual price. Choice of any 
standard tires and best equipment on 
all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 
© RIDER AGENTS WANTED in every town to buy 

sample wheel st special price and take orders for 
our improved '03 models. There’s big money in tt. 
ood 2nd-hand Wheels $3 fo $8. 
OT BUY @ bicycle until you have written for our free 
ith large phi engravings and full descriptions. 


otographio 
GYGLE GO«z Dept.73-A Chicago. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 








Painkilier 


and the Rheumatism’s gone. 

















Irrigation Farming. L. M. Wilcox ............+. $2.00 


Fumigation Methods. W. G. Johnson.......... 1,00 
The Book of Corn. Herbert Myrick.......... .. 1.50 
Left-Overs Made Palatable. I, G. Curtis...... 1.00 
ee a ee SI ene nscuikavdsancteuces cctee. ae 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York. N Y 





Marquette Building, Chicago, UL 


The Supreme Gift. 


always seemed 


A Touch of Newness. 





ge with two rows 





and ends you happen 


, forming a bor- 
in plain bands. 


this set being made 


and nothing is 


» plain ones laun- 





How One Woman Kept Store. 


in her thirties 
successful can- 


a disease that lost 
baking powder, coffee, 


1 brought to her door customers loath 









to buy of wholesale dealers who would 
give fair goods at reasonable rates, so 
she could sell at city retail prices. Her 
trade throve so rapidly that she en- 
larged her stock and variety, venturing 
a few cloth samples. At first she made 
overalls and wrappers to put on her 
shelves, but as trade increased she 
found that time spent away from hus- 
band and child and housework could 
be better passed making a. vegetable 
garden, wherefrom came half their liv- 
ing. 

She has now added a department 
which an enterprising woman might 
earry on by itself with financial suc- 
cess. She has made known to the pub- 
lic that she is agent for household tools 
and farming implements, poultry com- 
pounds, etc. She always solicited sub- 
scriptions to a farm paper and a mag- 
izine, and at holidays to books. In the | 
spring she realizes a goodly sum solicit- 
ing her customers to take their seeds, 
shrubs and fruits from her agency. 

=> 
A Little Berry Talk. 
I W 

“Don’t you want some strawberries 
for a nice strawberry shortcake?” a 
storekeeper inquired the other day as 
I was making a few purchases. It set 
me to thinking how popular the short- 
cake is, and reminded me, too, of some 
ene who recently asked through the 
Perplexity Crumb Tray for unusual 
ways of serving this fruit. 

Yes, the shortcake is an old standby, 
and yet the desire for change in serv- 
ing strawberries is almost habitual 
also. In some ways many seem to de- 
sire a staid, serene sameness in the 
way this fruit is served, and in other 
ways they long for almost’ endless 
variety. I wonder whether it depends 
upon the state of the physical system, 
or whether it is merely a habit of 
thinking. 

Whatever the cause for these varied 
tastes, I am sure that if I had a patch 
of land suitable for strawberry grow- 
ing I should want to be sure that my 
berries would be of a fine flavor, so 
that I could eat them my favorite 
way—freshly picked, and without any 
cream or sugar on them; just’ the 
natural fruit with the real strawberry 
taste. 

It’s no problem to me to find a way 
of serving such fruit. But when it 
hasn’t that delicious, sweet flavor, then 
cooking, or mashing the berries with 
sugar and serving in a shortcake, or 
some other way, seems to be desirable. 
The quality of the fruit determines the 
way I wish it served. But I do almost 
wish there was but the one quality to 
use—I wonder if anyone would want 
ihem cooked then. 

: lca tence 

An Admired Chain—In these days of 
long chains, short chains and all kinds 
of chains, for use or mere decoration, 
any new idea, or one new to many, is 
welcome. I saw one the other day that 
took my fancy and one of its beauties 
is that one can make it herself. It was 
a long chain and could be used for a 
fan or any purpose desired. To make 
it requires a gross of the smallest size 
brass rings and crochet silk in any 
color preferred, The one mentioned was 
black, and the lady who made it had 
done one in white for her daughter, 
when she graduated. With a _ pretty 
white fan pendant from it, the chain 
was much admired. The work is very 
simple. Make 7 single crochet, or 
enough to nicely fill half the space, 
over one of the rings; take the next, 
do the same with this, and so proceed 
till all are crocheted on one side, then 
crochet the other side of the chain. 
Done in this way, covering the rings 
and joining them together are accom- 
plished in one operation.—[B. A. W. 





Fastening in the Sheet—Few people 
except trained nurses know that 2 rest- 
less patient is made much more com- 
fortable if the corners of the under 
sheet are carefully pinned to the under 
side of the mattress with safety pins. 
Draw the sheet tight and pin it secure- 
ly. It will be a relief to you and your 
sufferings friend. [Morda Van Patten. 


A Simple Method—I wonder that ev- 
ery housekeeper does not make her own 
soap. It is so easy, and the soap is so 
nice. Mine never chaps my hands, 
either. There is always some fat left 
when cooking lamb or beef. I melt this 
and put it into tomato cans. When 
two of these are full, I dissolve a one- 
pound can of potash in one qurt of 
water in a stone jar. Then I melt and 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 



























If jewelry or anything of delicacy and 
value is to be cleaned, and you do not 
know how to do it, just ask one ques- 
tion: will water injure it? If not, you 
can wash it in Ivory 
soap and water will make 
dainty things as clean as 
but be sure that the soap 
uncombined alkali, grease, rosin and the 
other ingredients of pina soaps may 


do damage. 





all sorts of 
when new, 
is pure, for 


99+, Per peti Pure. 






































are cool pour the 
into the potash, irri 


wooden box to cool and hard- 


Fr you like by dis- | 
potash.—[J. M. ¢ 


add borax to it 
solving with the 








30 Days” Free Trial we prepay all freight 


, Standard Washer «; 


absolute ‘ly free of charge, 
If og don’t find it all and more than we claim, 
it back; we will pay return charges. 
aif erent from any washing machine ey er made, 
Takes dirt out of wristbands, neckbands, collars, 
etc.. as thoroughly aSit cleans blankets, sheets or 
Washday is a pleasure instead of a 
Don’ t delay but write at once and we 
will ship you a washer free by the next freight. 


Don’t Send Us A Gent, 


but drop a postalto WIARD MFG. ©CO.+ 
27 WEST AVENUE, EAST AVON, N. ¥. 


BIG PAYING BUSINES 


Write for names of mentrete. of delighted 
customers. Make $80 to 650 


During a Recent Illness my physi- 
cian prescribed raw eggs, and suggested 







You try it thirty doo s, 






more ‘drops of _vineg 






















was very palate able.—[A 








Paring Apples Beforehand—Has 











and found it a help, 





friend suggested 
them closely with < 


though just cut. a Dickie an metal 


= le" = Latest i ase ~Ty 
aes today, ras 


Enormous demand. 
polish.—[Minette Leys 
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Split Hickor Lia 
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The reasons why we are having such a phenomenal sale on this particular buggy are easy to see. 


First, It {s our Celebrated Brand—SPLIT. Ht! KORY opecial. (Split, not sawed). Second, It has 100 Points of Merit. 
pox y- . yom given piheer. “ = 5. s . somes & 5.00 Buggy, sold to the Consumer direct on S67 ¢ * 

our ur fair method of selling. - a ow t e purchaser S ] an after that tria 
the purchaser is not satisfied in every particular that it is the best 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL buggy he has ever 
seen, from the standpoint of finish, style and durability, he can return it to us at our expense and not be out one cent in the transaction. 
Fifth, Our ironclad guarantee of two years from date of sale. Sixth; We manufacture every buggy we offer for sale in our own 
factory. You cannot get a Split Hickory from anyone else, as we sell only to the ecqoumer oan oo net sell jobber or retailer. 
Seventh, Youtake absolutely no risk in dealing with us, as we make good every one of our cla or of this paper would not 

ey our advertisement to appear if we were not responsible, and HERE ARE A FEW OF THE. 100" POINTS GF MERIT on this Special Job. 

here are many other reasons too numerous to mention in an advertisement. 


Wheels, shafts, body and all gear woods carried one hundred days in pure oil and lead before painted. 36-inch genuine leathers on the 
Full length velvet carpet and 














shafts. Special heel braces on shafts. Quick shifting shaft couplings. Long distance, dust proof axles. 
side panel carpets. Full length steel body loops. Reinforced back curtain. Screwed rim wheels. Longitudinal center spring under 
the body. Four extra clips on the axles. More than are furnished by anyone else. %-inch steel tires. Full box frame sprin cushion. | 







Solid panel spring back. AII wool head-lining. Genuine full leather quarter top with genuine rubber roof, back curtain and side cur- 
tains. Body, fancy striped or plain as preferred. Gear painted any color wanted. Full silver mountings, without extra charge, if ordered. 
We ship the buggy any where, to any one, on the free trial plan. YOU SHOULD WRITE AT ONCE for our hand- 
some 1 TGKORY catalog, which describes every part of the buggy and also illustrates and describes a complete line of all styles of 
SPLIT CKORY VEHICLES at prices that will save you $25.00 to $50.00 on a vehicle. Wehave thousands of testimonials from cus- 
tomers ar oe the world who have saved money from buying of us. Wecansaveyou money and give you a better vehicle than you ever saw 
before. Tryusandsee. Write for aCatalogtoday. You will want your buggy soon now. Understand that we will finish it any way you 
want us to if you order early. Our catalog will post you on prices and styles even if you do not buy of us. 
 & 4 UTIOQN Do not confuse us with any mail order house in the country, as we are exclusive manufacturérs of Split Hickory 
“ Vehicles only, and do not deal with seconds or picked up jobs. Every vehicle we sell is made in our own factory. 


THE OHIO CARRIACE MFC. COMPANY, " Station 4. Cincinnati, Ohlo. 
Iacorporated under the Laws of Ohio. . 





















30 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


We are the largest manufacturs of vehicles and har D> 
ness in the world selling to consumers exelusively. (~N (I 

Pet 
in 


KALAMAZOO QUALITY 


That's hie hat's Migh quality, Ive It’s found in Setomanes 


301 Days’ Free Trial 


We make our jobs and sell 











WE HAVE NO AGENTS, 
but ship anywhere for examination, guaranteeing safe 
delivery. You are out nothing if not gatistied. We 
make 195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. 
Large Catalogue FREE—Send for ét @ 
Visitors are always welcome at our fact 


ory. 
ELKWART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG, Co,, EL KMART, IND. 



















direct to you. No middlemen’s 
profits to pay. Send for our 
ook new. 
CARBLAGE a HARNESS =FQ. co 
leh. 


ad v 
No, 726 Driving Wagon. Price$37. As good assells » 


for $25 more. Extra %in. Kelly Rubber Tire $13. pew Buggy 

















Is It Harness| 


or any sort of vehicle that will 
claim your attention this spring? 
ust a word before you buy, j 
here's a standard. A guarantee 
of absolute worth, highest service, 
longest life, most perfect adaptas § 
} bility in 


Studebaker 


| Vehicles and Harness. | 


You can’t afford to experiment with untried 
goods for the sake of a small saving in first 
cost. Don’t make the mistake of looking 
only at the price, and getting shoddy goods, 
Quality should be the first thought and 
that’s where Studebaker’s count. Stude- 
b: ker’s sell at honest prices and you are 
sure of value for yourgoodmoney. Stude- 
baker dealer in most every town. See him, 
Post 1 us for acatalog and particulars, 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 
SOUTH BLIND, IND. 


Chicago, New York, San Francisco, 
4 . Kansas City, Portland, Ore., Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Dallas. 
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Bein Powers, 2 to 8 borse; Han 


Caters; Feed Mills; 
25 H. P., mounted o: 


@ad Power Corn $ 
@ad Wood Retlers; Engin 


THE MESSINGE MF a, co., Tatamy, 














IQ 


Hemlock. 
every requirement. 
nothing so cheap. 













in the best feedin, 


angles to admit air and mould 
and rot the silage. 
them of Cypress, White Pine and White 
our styles and 200 sizes. Fit 
Nothing so good. 
We make ail kinds of 
machinery for filling Silos. Catalog free. 


Harder Manufacturing Co., Cobleskill, M. ¥, 











e entire crop 
form. Ours 
0 cornere nor 






We make 








Barb Wire and Wire Nails 


AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES FOR 30 DAYS 





We ship from New Haven, Ct., or Pittsburg, Pa 
“FRacle” Barb Wire will measure 148 rods to 100 
pounds, or 220 pounds to one mile Farmers at 
contractors ‘can save money On all kinds and sizes of 
wire and nail. Write your,wauts to get close 
cost delivered prices. 


CASE BROS., - - Colchester, Conn. 





2¢ Ib, 


New, Plain, Galvanized about 
10 ft. long and up, 100 1b 
coils, ¥ dg ‘oo or particulars ant 
Page Catalog. 
i. CARROLL IRON WORKS, Chicago 

















x asn for FOUrFarm MADE. pul 
} eell yo » home er t kl AWAWE : won, 
a! on hmv ee e"where Tocated.. so = Wa a WaWat Tight. Sold to the Harmer at Wholwele 
F will show you he ov Offices in 14 cities. Established 1898. VaWatae Orn Werennted. Catala ¢ Free. our 58. inch stock fence Pp not bear the wetght | 
B | A. A. ROTTNER & CO bee Winch ceRes oe of 0 men without breaking, give us atrial o 
1 900 Real Estate 7-3 Building. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, ester, Indiana, U. 8, A. es WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. | 











First Class Material, Merchandise and Maohl. 


| Big Bargains 











1, Hard t 
* Tank, Nickel Piated flush andsupply 
Pipes, complete. each $10.00. 
Cast iron Bath Tubs, 
Len t o. 
= Sompletd_ wi 
full set teke! 
nated Gttings, cach 
ings on net =e -—_ — 


sive — 
ft we fall Vitae of plumbing supplies. 


Barbed and Smooth 


Wire Write for our prices on 2 and 
ovate fy Anns Barbed “ue painted « 
galvanized: .s 


coo pounds 

SMOOTH GALVANIZED WIRB SHORTS 
Gauges: to. 11, £2. tgandt4. Price $1.40 per 
hundred Ibs. e also bandle other kinds, 
write us your wna 





Poultry ciety nae 


Netting these prices. 





Telephones at 


$5.00 wrest 





fectorder before leaving our plant. 





one pew, ect, Sem 
4 Secet "omenes’ Y feet 


sanden eve tacts 
use. We furnish oalbioonand 
6 red aie ae 


tO S. east of Mississi 


{ ort sa 25 PER R SQUARE 


| her points on 
4 roe queens 100 square fee 





We are able to offer you an instru- 
ment for $3.00 that cost 
you twice as much elsew . 

garry & full stock of supplies. 
_Sen for Phone Catalogue. 


Steam, Gas ur Water: sizes pty he » & m 
We have in stock 3,000. feet of Standard 
black wrought iron p: pipe, ot oot hand. Itis 
in good condition. complete with threads and 


Our line of machinery su 
lies is almost unlimit 
plete st 


- ete. 
¥ _And in fact everything in that line. 4 





couplings at following prices 
inch at 1% cents per foot. 
inch at cents per foot. 
1 inch at t 3% cents per foot. 
inch a fi 





Cold Water or Ready Mixed Paints 


We bought at Receiver’s Sale 


es. Paints from a leading ty of cad 


Ne | Secne gens 
Water Paintsand 1 Ready M 
de to any on the mark 
piace ioe Genuine Le ; in. Loa oe 
ur order, © us for our Specia 
. You ca nm surely asve money, without 





§ ecrificing quality. 





arm wrateeate e 
We bought several car loads of new Portable 


Forges at @ low price. We ha 
also for sale horses: 
oails, D ry my. tools of al) Finds 


Hara bitted ax 

@3 75 doz. double 
were Biied s exes. 2d gual 9 A0e. 
6. aes. Dietz J ang Ne etl 


ullding Material 


LUMBER, SASH, DOORS,ETC. 
We carry a complete stock of first 
class Building Material of all 
inde, 1aene ae as your bili for 


10 \CARLOADS OF NEW DOORS 


at $1.00 each 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES 
Write for our ‘er of build- 
ard The cent of 


Lh 








Pe 


SEWD FOR CATALOGUE | NO. 26 


_ “4 
we ueses complete itastent cress mane Speed 


his book in yonr 





—s en 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. 


WEST 36TH 
Cc 


which the above are ao ry few samples, 
Office and we will send 





AND IRON STREETS, 
HICAGO 





« PRIZE ~ 
GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


_ Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the Americ an Agriculturist Garde n Contest. Con 
piled by G. BI RNAP FISKE. Five th yusand gar- 


deners allover America kepta daily record ofthe meth- 
ods and results for a whole season, and reported thereon 


fully in competition for many and large prizes. They 
represented all grades from the emall ar matene to the 
professional market gardener. This ur e book sum- 
marizes the most usefu of all this ex] seri ence. Each 
man or woman has definite ideas, and is testing them 
by successful garden practice. The very difference 
in the conditions and methods constitutes the partic u- 
lar value of the chapters, since readers everywhere will 
find that some at least of the descriptions are par- 
ticularly adapted to their needs. Most important of 
all, every line is from actual experience he result 
is a mine and treasure-house of garden practice. Care- 
ful editing has put this mass « of experience into avail- 
able, useful and fase inating form, The chapters tell 
the story of the contest, describe the grand prize gar- 
dener's methods, gardening for profit, good farm gar- 
dens, the home acre, town and city gardens, experi- 
mental gardening, methods ua ler Zlasa, success with 
specialties, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from win- 


nerfs, success in town or city, fertilized gardens, garden- 


ing by women, boys and girls, irrigation, secrets. 
llustrated with many charts, sketches, etc., from 
original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in cloth. 
Price $1, postpaid. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















